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Tell us What You 
Like In Farmer's Digest 


If we know what kind of articles you 
like, we can provide them in Farmer's 
Digest. Unlike most farm publications, 
our editors are practically unlimited in 
what they can supply. Fr each issue, 
they select and choose f.om hundreds 
of good articles. Since we print many 
articles in a single issue, we can offer 
a wide range of subject matter. 


Take a moment to drop us a line 
and tell us about your special interests. 
Do you want more articles on sheep, 
beef, hogs, poultry or dairy cattle? 
How about irrigation, artificial breed- 
ing, conservation, machinery? Do you 


like short articles or long? Do the 
shorts we use at article ends appeal 
to you? 

We are striving always to keep 


Farmer's Digest a valuable publication. 
We know from your letters that you 
like what we are doing, but we want 
your suggestions for doing the job still 
better. 





We recommend these suppliers to 
you. We believe you can dea! with 
them with confidence. This list is 
not prohibited to any firm who meets 
our requirements. Listing price is 
$15.00 per year per product. Write 


to Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. 
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Agricultural Aviation Comes of Age 





GRICULTURAL aviation, 
after a very squally infancy, 
is now growing up fast. Both in 
its scope and quality, aerial ap- 
plication is a very different oper- 
ation than it was only five years 
age, when a scattering of light- 
hearted “fly boys” gave the pro- 
fession a spotty reputation in 
some parts of the country. 
Today, however, the “work- 
horse” of the aviation industry 
has already come a long way. 
Aerial applicators now fly as 
many hours as the combined 
revenue operations of American 
Airlines and Eastern Airlines (the 
largest and third largest com- 
mercial airlines in the country). 
In addition, the industry which 
was improvised in a rather hap- 
hazard fashion after World War 


Some crops are now seeded, weeded 


and fertilized by plane... 
Condensed from NAC News 


II is increasingly characterized 
by high standards of training and 
performance, courses at agricul- 
tural colleges, better equipment, 
and a solid, professional attitude 
toward its job. Most aerial ap- 
plicators today are responsible, 
competent businessmen who are 
performing a real service to the 
farmer. 


Spraying Increasingly Popular 


The biggest job for the farmers 
is done in spraying and dusting. 
At present, aerial applicators 
spray more acres annually (17,- 
188,000) than they dust (13,- 
476,000 acres). Most dusting to- 
day is done in the South, where 
cotton crops sometimes require 
dusting every four or five days. 
Applicators find spraying increas- 


Reprinted by permission from NAC News, 
published by National Agricultural Chemicals Association 
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ingly popular, partly because it 
can be done safely at higher wind 
velocities. Over 235,000,000 
pounds of chemicals are dusted 
on crops by plane in a year’s time, 
and over 47,000,000 gallons are 
sprayed. 

Insecticides are applied by air 
more than other chemicals, but 
herbicides, fungicides, and plant 
hormones are also applied in 
quantity. Aerial application of 
herbicides is considered particu- 
larly effective in controlling 
weeds, has the added advantage 
of eliminating root and wheel 
damage to crops, and can be per- 
formed when the ground is too 
wet to use ground applicators. 

After spraying and dusting, ag- 
ricultural aviation finds its great- 
est use in fertilizing (over 225,- 
000,000 pounds and 1,900,000 
gallons a year), in seeding (152,- 
000,000 pounds a year) and in 
applying defoliants (16,000,000 
pounds and 31,000,000 gallons a 
year). There are also a host of 
minor activities which keep the 
planes and pilots busy: checking 
crops and distributing poison bait 
in Western states, chasing birds 
from rice-fields, spraying towns, 
and even agitating cherry trees. 


7000 Planes Used 


To do these jobs, a vast and 
varied fleet of some 7000 planes is 
now in operation. For spraying 
purposes, the light Piper is still 
most used, while dusters prefer 
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slightly heavier planes, such as 
Stearmans, Travelairs, or Navy 
N3Ns. However, some very big 
planes, such as B-17s and C-46s, 
are sometimes used on larger jobs, 
where wide area coverage is es- 
sential. Helicopters are highly 
thought of for application work, 
because their natural down-draft 
and slow speed make spraying 
and dusting very accurate. How- 
ever, the high cost of helicopters 
($30,000 to $40,000) is still con- 
sidered prohibitive by many ap- 
plicators. 

A proud “baby” of the agri- 
culture aviation industry is the 
new “Air Tractor’, which is eyed 
as lovingly by aerial applicators 
as a new Cadillac is by their 
ground-bound cousins. Though 
it looks like a World War I relic 
at first glance, fresh from tang- 
ling with a Richtofen squadron, 
this plane is the “latest word” in 
design and construction for spray- 
ing and dusting. Its stubby, bi- 
plane wings give it maximum 
maneuverability, and ability to 
take off with a heavy load on a 
short runway. Its gull-wing feat- 
ure gives the pilot maximum vis- 
ibility, and the plane can carry a 
payload of 2500 pounds. Now in 
production by Lamson Aircraft, 
the “Air Tractor” will cost about 
$15,000. Five other planes spe- 
cially designed for aerial applica- 
tion are also being developed, 
thereby providing pilots with tail- 
ored equipment for the first time, 
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to take the place of the impro- 
vised planes which have served 
to date. 


Air Application Quick, Flexible 


Aerial applicators have an es- 
tablished niche in farming today, 
and for good, solid economic 
reason. With the supply of farm 
labor decreasing and food con- 
sumption increasing, aerial appli- 
cation makes more and more 
sense. Even small planes can 
treat as many as 1000 acres in 
a working day, while larger 
planes can spray or dust up to 
3,000 acres a day. In the same 
way that herbicides reduce the 
labor needs of the farmer (it has 
been estimated that one chemical 
worker is worth 800 men with a 
hoe), it should be noted that 1 
pilot and 4 unskilled helpers can 
spray herbicides over 100 acres 
in 30 minutes, while 5 unskilled 
ground workers would require 
60 hours to do the same job. 


Another unique advantage of 
aerial applicators is their mobility 
and capacity to handle sudden, 
dangerous outbreaks of pests, 
such as the Army worm menace 
in 1954, where—in the most 
heavily infested areas—aerial ap- 
plication was more than double 
that of any other method used. 
In Minnesota, in 1953, during 
a tent caterpillar “invasion”, 32 
aircraft were mobilized to spray 
60,000 acres in two weeks time 


(using $75,000 of DDT in the 
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process). In western Massachu- 
setts, during an infestation of 
Gypsy moths, 800,000 acres were 
sprayed in a two month period 
by a fleet of two C-46s, 6 medium 
and light aircraft, and two heli- 
copters. Some 5,000,000 acres of 
the nation’s forest have been 
treated from the air during the 
last five years and, this year 
again, large fleets are getting 
ready to attack the spruce bud- 
worm, which is making serious 
ravages in the wooded northwest. 


Probably the most dramatic 
use of aircraft in agriculture takes 
place in rice growing. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, nearly all 
the rice crop is now seeded by 
plane, then fertilized and weeded 
by plane as well. Harvesting is 
the only important process done 
on the ground. 


Local Farmer Chief Customer 


Though these may be the 
headline-catchers, the bread and 
butter of the aerial applicators 
is the local farmer who wants 
to have insect-free and weed- 
free ros, and who doesn’t want 
to spend too much money to 
achieve this blessed state. In or- 
der to gain the farmer’s confi- 
dence, the aerial applicators have 
“weeded” themselves during re- 
cent years of much of the irre- 
sponsible elements who set up 
shop after the war with an $800 
surplus plane, a hopper of chem- 
icals, and an eye for a quick dol- 
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lar. Today, through painful elim- 
ination on one hand, and the 
constant striving toward higher 
standards, the industry has reach- 
ed a promising half-way station 
toward complete professionalism. 

The need for good aerial ap- 
plicators is clear. It is highly 
specialized work—a valuable and 
sometimes indispensible aid to the 
farmer. Ideally, the applicator 
should not only be a first-class 
pilot, but should also be a fair 
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agronomist, chemist, and ento- 
mologist, with a good leavening 
of business experience thrown in. 
It is not an easy order, but the 
aerial applicator industry is now 
making rapid strides toward that 
goal. Just as new planes have 
finally been tailored to the spe- 
cific needs of the industry, a new 
mould of highly-skilled and spe- 
cially trained pilots is also emerg- 
ing to put aerial application on 
a professional basis. 





Insect Rustlers Raid Cattle Profits 


Big-time cattle rustling is about gone—but grubs still do a land- 
slide business of stealing pounds of flesh off cattle herds. Here’s 


how to control them. 


Grub bumps on animals’ backs are the tipoff, says T. R. Robb, 
University of Wyoming. Treatment should begin 30 to 40 days after 


the first bumps show. 


He suggests repeating treatments at 30 to 


40-day intervals until grubs disappear. 


Use of “rotenone, the killing agent in derris and cube powder, 
is the only effective control for cattle grubs,” says Robb. “Whether 
used in power spraying, hand dusting, or hand washing, rotenone 
will be successful only if properly applied at the right time.” 

For hand dusting, farmers and ranchers can buy commercial 
grub dusts or mix | pound of 5 per cent retenone powder to 2 pounds 
of cream tripoli earth or pryophyllite. Mixing is easier in a tight 
container using egg-sized rocks as agitators. 


For best results, dust well-mixed materials over animals’ backs 
and rub thoroughly into grub holes. Use a hard rotary motion 


with finger tips. 


A quart fruit jar with 12 to 15 quarter inch holes punched in 
the lid makes a good shaker. Robb warns that the dust must pene- 
trate grub holes to be effective—and only grub-hole areas need treat- 
ment. Average amount of dust needed per animal is 3 ounces. 


University of Wyoming 




















New ...Hybrid Beef Cow Breeding 





HE IDEA of hybrid cattle 

is not new. The new idea 
involves the possibility of making 
use of hybrid vigor within one 
breed. 

Generally, when we think of 
hybrids, we picture large, vigor- 
ous calves that came from cross- 
ing two breeds. And, whether 
justified or not, this kind of hy- 
brid is often discriminated against 
on the beef market. 


Can we lick this discrimination 
by making hybrid vigor work 
for us within one breed . . .say 
Herefords? Geneticists say it is 
possible, but not yet a proved 
fact. Colorado A and M beef 
breeding tests show that it is defi- 
nitely within our reach. 

Dr. H. H. Stonaker, animal 
husbandman, has been using on 
cattle the breeding procedures 
adapted from those that pro- 
duced hybrid corn. Results to 
date in several ways parallel those 
for hybrid corn when it was in 
the same stage of development. 
As with hybrid corn, the first 
step in this beef breeding experi- 


An inbred bull in your herd may soon provide 
the advantages of hybrid vigor 


to make more beef... 


Condensed from Colorado A & M News 


ment has been the development 
of many inbred lines of Here- 
fords. 


Since 1946, the Experiment 
Station developed 16 Hereford 
lines by inbreeding. This has 
meant year-after-year of matings 
within these lines, with the aim 
that each of the lines would 
eventually produce calves that 
would have markedly similar 
characteristics. 


What do these inbred calves 
look like? The experienced cat- 
tleman probably would shake his 
head upon seeing some of them. 
They don’t all have the desirable 
characteristics we’re used to see- 
ing in good purebred cattle. In 
this way they may resemble corn 
plants in inbred lines that were 
later cross-pollinated to produce 
hybrid corn. 

But there has been an out- 
standing difference in the calves 
that come from crossing two in- 
bred lines. For several years at 
Fort Lewis, these “hybrids” have 
shown definite advantages over 
the inbred lines in number of 


Reprinted from Colorado A & M News, Fort Collins, Colorado 
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calves raised, weaning weight, 
final weight after feeding out, 
and grade. The most striking ad- 
vantage has been in grade... 
on the average the hybrids have 
gained a 14 per cent advantage in 
grade over inbreds from the same 
two lines that were crossed to 
produce the hybrid. 


Dr. Stonaker obtained these 
hybrids by mating bulls from one 
inbred line to unrelated “hybrid 
Hereford” cows that had been 
sired by other inbred bulls. Com- 
mercial beef breeders may event- 
ually take advantage of this hy- 
brid vigor in another way. They 
could mate inbred bulls to cows 
in their commercial herds and 
perhaps come up with much the 
same advantages. Much testing 
of this method is still necessary. 

This type of program has al- 
ready been tried by stockmen who 
have purchased inbred bulls dur- 
ing the annual sale of surplus 
experimental stock. Yuma coun- 
ty, Colorado rancher Kenneth 
Conrad has used the inbred bulls 
from two lines developed by 
Colorado A and M on yearling 
heifers from his breeding herd. 
He has compared the calves that 
resulted with other calves sired 
by his other bred bulls. Calves 
sired by the inbred bulls averaged 
19 pounds heavier at weaning 
time than those sired by the reg- 
ular herd bulls. 

John Smart, McClave, Colo- 
rado, an FFA cooperator, has 
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realized a 25-pound increase in 
calf weight from using an inbred 
bull. 

On the Louis Bein Farms near 
Berthoud steers sired by inbred 
bulls have out-gained and out- 
graded similar steers from Bein’s 
commercial herd in three feed- 
lot tests. In 1953 the steers sired 
by inbred bulls made 1.58 pounds 
daily gain versus 1.40 pounds 
for steers from the commercial 
herd. In 1952 their gain was 
2.41 pounds daily versus 2.30 
pounds for commercial animals. 

Dr. Stonaker points out, “Most 
of our inbreds don’t look like our 
dream of the ideal sire. But when 
you mate them with unrelated 
cows, this factor called heterosis 
or hybrid vigor seems to enter 
the picture. As with hybrid corn, 
the calf will probably be larger, 
of better conformation and a bet- 
ter ‘do’er’ in the feedlot than his 
inbred sire.” 

Only a limited number of the 
inbred animals are needed for 
experimental work, the remainder 
are placed on sale. A and M 
scientists keep in touch with pur- 
chasers to note the results in calf 
crops that follow. A gratifying 
note, according to Dr. Stonaker, 
is the number of neighbors and 
“repeat buyers” that appear at 
the auction each year and indi- 
cate they have been satisfied with 
the breeding performance of the 
animals they have purchased in 
the past. 
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HERE are a wide choice of 

fly killing chemicals on the 
market this summer and the use 
of some of them, along with rea- 
sonable cleanliness in and around 
the barn, will make it possible 
to hold flies to a reasonable min- 
imum. 


There are no new chemicals 
this season but several promising 
ones are in the experimental 
stage. It takes time to get these 
materials federally accepted for 
dairy barn use and the prospect 
of any of them becoming avail- 
able this season is dim. 


The fly baits first appeared 
three years ago. The first was a 
solution sprinkled on the floor. 
The baits have gone dry now 
and at least a dozen are being 
sold this summer. Several of 
them are made of granulated 
sugar with the poison, a fly at- 
tractant, and a dye sprayed on. 
One uses ground oyster shell as 
a base, and another ground corn. 


In tests during the summer of 


How To Kill Flies In The Dairy Barn 


Latest information on materials and 
methods for controlling flies . . . 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


Dr. H. H. Schwardt, Cornell University 


1954 all the baits containing 
malathion, diazinon or L 13/59 
gave very good but not complete 
fly control. 


How to Use Baits 


Most bait manufacturers rec- 
ommend scattering an ounce of 
bait on each thousand square feet 
of barn floor. They suggest daily 
application for a few days or un- 
til the fly population is well re- 
duced then two or three times 
a week. Our tests in 1954 indi- 
cated that this was an effective 
schedule. 

The problem is to keep baits 
available to the flies as long as 
possible in barns that are cleaned 
daily. Obviously the best time 
to apply bait is immediately after 
the morning clean up. Scattering 
bait in the window sills and on 
foundation ledges will keep it 
available longer. 

Which bait should you use? 
We can’t say. All of those tested 
—Fly Flakes, Dipterex 199, Or- 
tho Fly Killer Dry Bait, and Dia- 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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zinon Fly Bait—have given fairly 
satisfactory results. There will be 
many more this year. Unfortu- 
nately the diazinon bait is not 
yet accepted for dairy barn use. 


Spraying Walls 


A good residual spray applied 
to walls and ceiling will give 
somewhat more satisfactory fly 
control than a bait, and the cost 
will be about the same. Mala- 
thion is the best one now avail- 
able and acceptable for dairy 
barn use. Two quarts of the 50 
per cent emulsifiable malathion 
will make 25 gallons of spray, 
enough to spray a 50-cow barn 
once. The treatment will be more 
effective and last a little longer 
if 5 pounds of sugar are added to 
the 25 gallons of spray. Good 
control can be expected for a 
week to ten days. 

The older residuals, methoxy- 
chlor and lindane, may work in 
barns where these materials have 
not been used for several years, 
but resistance will build up fast 
and the second or third applica- 
tion may give disappointing re- 
sults. If you try these materials 
use 10 pounds of methoxychlor 
50 per cent wettable powder in 
25 gallons of water. 

The aerosols and space sprays 
have an important place in the 
dairy barn. They clear the flies 
from a barn in a short time and 
are therefore useful at milking 
time. If used daily in a closed 
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barn they will go a long way to- 
ward reducing the total fly pop- 
ulation. They have no residual 
effect after the first hour or two. 
Most of the better ones contain 
pyrethins and a synergist which 
may be either piperonyl butoxide 


* * * 

A few years ago it took 
four pounds of feed to pro- 
duce a pound of broiler 
chicken meat. This has been 
cut to less than three. And 
researchers are now shooting 
at a target of 2!/, pounds 
of feed per pound of broiler. 
Thirty years ago it took five 
pounds of feed to produce a 
pound of pork. Research has 
shown how this can be cut to 
four. For more efficient live- 
stock production, farmers 
need better feed and animals 
that can make more efficient 
use of it. 

* * * 


or sulfoxide. A synergist is a ma- 
terial which increases the effec- 
tiveness of the spray. 

These materials are entirely 
safe and can be used in the home 
as well as the barn. Use accord- 
ing to instructions on the package 
and be careful not to overdose 
with the aerosols. No harm will 
result from overdosing but aero- 
sols are too expensive to waste. 
Five seconds of operation for each 
1000 cubic feet of barn space 
usually is sufficient. 
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| New SOWS SEPARATE System 


The author checked with hog authorities 
over the country and found they like this 
new idea. About Mr. Chinn, be writes, 
"He thinks he's invented a house. | think 
he's invented a system." 





Condensed from Breeder's Gazette 


Bailey Guard 





HAT method will save Here is the answer worked out 

the most and grow the by Burkitt C. Chinn of Bourbon 
sturdiest pigs during that critical County, Kentucky—and it’s at- 
period from farrowing to wean- tracting favorable attention all 
ing? over the country. 


BELOW: Here's how the Chinn system corrals sows and pigs in different 
areas. Illustration below shows sow locked in, sow out and sow being released. 
Sows are exercised and fed together on pasture back of the houses. Each 
litter has free access to a "playpen" in front of its house — where pigs get 
pre-starter, water, sun and exercise on clean ground. Inside, a couple of 
panels serve as a farrowing stall to protect the youngsters when they're with 
mamma. Pens can expand and join. 


(ou Cla Sow Pasture 
L RA J 


Pig 





} 





No 
Pigs 
Here 


No 
Sows 
Here 
























Yards 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette, Stockyards, Louisville 6, Ky. 
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The Chinn system is built 
around a portable one-sow house. 
It cleverly combines the recog- 
nized advantages of farrowing 
stalls, pig creeps, clean ground 
and the new starters. The added 
feature is that sows are kept en- 
tirely separate from their litters 
when outside. It works this way: 

Sows are fed and exercised in 
their own pasture lot; no pigs 
underfoot allowed. Pigs never 
leave their sizeable creep from 
farrowing right through weaning 
—except to visit the handy nurs- 
ing parlor and brooder inside 
the house. 

To accomplish this, B. C. 
Chinn’s 6 x 8 ft. houses have a 
door at each end. These are for 
the exclusive use of the sow, and 
are kept shut except when she 
is turned out for feed and exer- 
cise. Two panels running from 
door to door on each side make 
a hallway for her, which is the 
farrowing stall. 

The pigs have free excess to 
their “playpen” out front through 
a smaller door (and they'll be 
out there from the first day). The 
front of the house makes one 
side of this triangular pen, which 
is completed with a couple of 
12 ft. hurdles or gates. Pigs get 
a good pre-starter and water 
there, plus earth to prevent ane- 
ma and a little green stuff. If 
you want to give them additional 
room later on, it’s easy to add 
more panels or gates. 
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The houses are set in a line, 
facing out from the sow pasture 
in back; a panel or fence con- 
nects the front corner of each 
house to the next. Close off this 
sow lot and that’s it. 


Burkitt Chinn is no amateur. 
Hogs put him through Yale 30 
years ago, and he has been im- 
proving and expanding his oper- 
ations ever since. He produces 
400,000 Ibs. of pork and beef a 
year, plus 30 acres of tobacco. 
Burkitt marketed 1,200 hogs last 
year, right now has 130 sows and 
their offspring on 35 acres using 
about 40 of his individual houses. 
He farrows all year ’round, with 
most pigs coming in December 
and January to hit the summer 
market peak. 


Chinn says about his system: 
“The important thing is to get 
the pigs safely through that early 
critical period. Before, I occa- 
sionally had pigs crippled, 
drowned, caught under a feeder, 
or they got to fighting. Now I 
seldom lose a pig. 

“I turn the sows out for 2 
or 3 hours in the morning, and 
again in the afternoon—starting 
with the heavy milkers which 
need more feed. By keeping a 
regular schedule practically all 
my sows are housebroken, so 
very little cleaning of the houses 
is necessary.” He uses ground 
corncob bedding. 

Running the sows together in 
back of the houses makes feed, 
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water and shade simpler to pro- 
vide, and means less fencing than 
in the individual lot system. A 
portable water line is run to each 
pen in the summer. Electricity 
is connected to each house in 
winter—for the heat lamp in the 
rear portion of the house which 
serves as a brooder. 


With pigs in confinement (but 
on clean ground) they get only 
a limited amount of pasture. But 
Burkitt says the new fortified 
feeds take care of that—and re- 
cent Illinois tests agree. His pigs 
“practically wean themselves at 
six weeks,” and make 52 lbs. in 
56 days. 


What the New System Does 


This sows separate system 
seems a logical extension of the 
farrowing-crate and _ pig-creep 
idea. It simply puts these part- 
time aids to full-time use. 

Nowhere else in animal hus- 
bandry is there such a discrep- 
ancy in size between mother and 
young. A sow may be 200 or 
300 times the size of her pigs, 
and that makes for management 
problems. Chinn’s solution 
prompted one practical observer 
to call this the nearest approach 
to perfection he had ever szen. 

We can list these advantages 
for it: 

1. Fewer pigs injured or lost. 
Every pig saved after 5 is profit. 

2. Less chance of parasite in- 
festation from sow droppings. 
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3. Less work to feed and wa- 
ter sows. 


4. Less cleaning. 


5. Pigs have more opportunity 
to eat creep feed and are pushed 
to heavier weights at weaning. 

6. Prevents robbing; fewer 
runts than with litters running 
together. Can select for milking 
ability of the sows. 

7. Pigs keep drier and cleaner 
than when dragging around after 
the sow. 

8. No piling up all in one 
house. 

9. Single set-up. Pigs and 
equipment not moved until 
weaned. 


The system is highly flexible 
and should work as well for 3 
sows as for 30; it can be expand- 
ed easily. First cost is lbw; Chinn 
figures $65 worth of materials in 
his well-built houses. 


These points bear watching: 
More farmers need to try the sys- 
tem to see how well it works 
under their own conditions. Lack 
of pig pasture makes modern 
feeds a “must.” Sows must be 
turned out and penned up again 
twice daily. Chinn’s houses are 
a bit small for use later with 
growing pigs on pasture. 


Burkitt Chinn has been per- 
fecting his arrangement over 
three years. It all started after 
one of his sows managed to kill 
3 pigs in 3 days while out on 
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pasture. So he fastened her up, 
then kicked a slat out of the 
house for the pigs. He kept im- 
proving this idea until today his 
portable house looks like this: 


Penta-treated floor nailed to 
4x4 skids. Shed roof, covered 
with aluminum for coolness in 
summer , over 2” insulating 
board for warmth in winter. 5 
ft. high in front, 3 ft. in rear. 
Sow doors 21” wide, set back 18” 
(two boards) from front; solid 
doors in winter, extra set of slat- 
ted doors for cross-ventilation in 
summer; a good bolt on the 
door in front of the sow. (Min- 
nesota farmers find one door 
warmer in severe weather, back 
sow out.—Ep.) Pig door 18” 
wide in front at right; 36” win- 
dow at top left for access and 
ventilation. Farrowing stall pan- 
els 29” apart, 10” off floor, 
mounted on hinges so pins can 
be pulled for removal. (Also, 
after the first week the head of 
the rear panel is swung to the 
back of the house to give sow 
more room.) 


Mr. Chinn’s house is tight, 
solid and fairly heavy. He has 
it just the way he wants it, and 
it works mighty well for him. 
However, the system can be 
adapted to either larger or less 
elaborate houses—whether gam- 
brel roof, ridge, modified A-type, 
or whatever you prefer in your 
area. 
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lt works for him 


Burkitt’s sows come right back 
to their own houses, but keeping 
them gentle is part of his breed- 
ing and management program. 
His record of pigs saved is excel- 
lent, but he will go to any lengths 
to save a pig with a spark of life. 


The Chinn hogs are Durocs, 
going to market at well over 200 
lbs. in 5 months. A firm practi- 
tioner of good breeding, sanita- 
tion, management and feeding, 
this farmer aims to net $10 a 
head over feed and labor costs. 
I saw the old sow which has far- 
rowed and saved 11 pigs seven 
times hand running—and whose 
offspring and their progeny have 
brought $50,000 at the Cincinnati 
yards. 


He continues the confinement 
feeding of his own pigs, moving 
bunches of 50 into 100 ft. lots 
after weaning and onto clean 
ground weekly. After a month or 
at about 80 lbs. they go on pas- 
ture, with a couple of perforated 
sprinkler hoses strung under a 
tree to keep them cool during 
hot weather. 


But however the growing hogs 
are handled, the main thing, says 
Burkitt Chinn, is saving pigs dur- 
ing that critical period from far- 
rowing to weaning. He believes 
his sows separate system does just 
that with maximum safety, flex- 
ibility and ease. 
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New Silage Preservative 


Kylage, new silage preservative from Germany, 
holds promise in tests about the country . . . 


Condensed from The Rural New Yorker 


HERE is a new silage pre- 

servative on the market. 
Called Kylage, it’s introduction 
to America comes at a time 
when sodium bisulfite has es- 
tablished itself fairly well and at 
a time, too, when the N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture reports 
that additives are of little value 
in preserving ensiled grass except 
to reduce offensive silage odors. 

Sulfur dioxide gas is still being 
widely used. The cereal grains, 
various acids, distillers and brew- 
ers grains, beet and citrus pulps, 
and the old standby, molasses, 
have their champions, too. Pres- 
ervation of grass silage is far from 
a settled matter. 

Preserving substances are add- 
ed to grass going into silos pri- 
marily to create such a level of 
acidity in the silage as will pre- 
vent putrefaction by decaying 
bacteria. Fermentable carbohy- 
drates, such as molasses and corn 
meal, furnish fuel for acid-form- 
ing bacteria which carry on acidi- 
fication until the silage becomes 
too sour for further bacterial ac- 
tion. The acids create an environ- 
ment suitable only for a certain 
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predictable amount of fermenta- 
tion. Thus, each type of preserv- 
ative sets a limit on fermentation 
and causes stimulation, but con- 
trol, of the ensiling process. Corn, 
of course, has adequate carbo- 
hydrates of its own to cause suit- 
able fermentation. The grasses 
and legumes are not so high in 
carbohydrates but, when field- 
wilted to at least 65 per cent 
moisture, can be ensiled usually, 
though not certainly, without 
spoilage. 

Brought into America from 
Germany where it was developed 
in 1939, Kylage is an odorless, 
free-flowing white powder com- 
posed chiefly of calcium formate 
and sodium nitrate. When first 
going into the silo with grass and 
legumes, the sodium nitrite gives 
off oxides which, heavier than 
air, therefore displace it. Ac- 
cordingly, desirable anaerobic 
bacteria start to work quickly on 
the main fermentation-preserva- 
tion process. The gaseous oxides, 
which early displace air (and are 
the actual preservation agents 
for the first eight days or so), 
later convert to nitrogen by chem- 
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ical action. The acidity is soon 
increased by the formation of lac- 
tic acid which, in turn, reacts 
with the calcium formate in 
Kylage to liberate formic acid, 
an excellent preserving agent, 
which then permeates the silage. 
The calcium of the calcium for- 
mate ingredient of Kylage com- 
bines with lactic acid to form 
calcium lactate, itself a desirable 
feed for animals. 


At the Massachusetts Station, 
J. G. Archibald has studied the 
merits of Kylage. The powder 
was sprinkled on top of green 
stuff before it was unloaded at 
the silo; 122 tons of grass were 
treated with an average of 4.3 
pounds Kylage per ton. Accord- 
ing to Prof. Archibald, the odor 
and texture of the silage were 
excellent, the texture of the best, 
the lactic content above normal, 
the volatile bases low, and the 
amount of undesirable butyric 
acid nil. The acidity of the silage 
was down where it should be. The 
carotene was high and the fiber 
low. The silage was very palat- 
able to cows, they milked well on 
it, and the cow barn was free 
of objectional odors. Dry mat- 
ter losses were greater than an- 
ticipated, but they were lower 
than in silage put up without a 
preservative. The cost of the Ky- 
lage treatment (at the 4.3- 
pounds-per-ton rate) was 92 
cents per ton of silage fed out. 

In tests at the Arkansas Sta- 
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tion, higher consumption of sil- 
age preserved with Kylage was 
taken to be noteworthy; but, al- 
though the dry matter loss was 
smaller, the fiber less and the car- 
bohydrates higher, there was a 
greater loss of carotene and fat 
than there was with no preserva- 
tive. At Arkansas, Jersey heifers 
ate over 18 pounds of Kylage 
silage a day and only 12 pounds 
of untreated silage. 


At the Illinois Station it was 
noted that Kylage brought the 
pH of silage down rapidly and 
that the color and odor of silage 
preserved with it were superior. 
Dry matter loss was almost halved 
as compared with untreated sil- 
age. At Maine, the cows liked 
the silage and had no undesirable 
carry-over effect of sodium nit- 
rate into their systems. At New 
Hampshire, it was found that, 
although carotene of the silage 
was reduced by introduction of 
Kylage, the silage had an excel- 
lent odor and the cows ate it 
well. 

At the USDA research farm in 
Beltsville, Md., more nutrients 
were preserved in the Kylage 
silage than there were in un- 
treated silage. Milking cows pro- 
duced about a pound more of 
milk a day on the treated silage 
and lost less body weight in doing 
so. They consumed more of the 
treated silage than a similar test 
group did of untreated silage. 
They consumed less concentrate 
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feed and had a wider grain-to- 
milk ratio. 
& * * 

Butter use declined from 
16.8 pounds per person in 
1935-39 to about 9 pounds 
in 1955. Margarine consump- 
tion in the same period rose 
from 2.8 pounds per person 
to approximately 8.4 pounds. 

* * * 

In actual farm _ experience, 
Kylage has been found satisfac- 
tory. Fred Achenbach of Pen 
Argyl, Pa. reports that he 
stopped using another chemical 
preservative because he could 
not tolerate its dust in the silo. 
From Kylage, he has had no irri- 
tating effects and likes it espe- 
cially well for that reason. At 
East Greenville, Pa., William 
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Landis obtained very good silage 
with 4.5 pounds Kylage per ton 
of green stuff. There was a 
drought at harvest time but, de- 
spite this, he reports that the 
odor and texture of the silage 
were excellent. 


The manufacturer’s recom- 
mendations for using Kylage are: 
3.5 pounds per ton of crops of 
medium protein content, like 
ryegrass, oats, millet and timothy; 
five pounds per ton of crops high 
in protein, like alsike and red 
clovers, soybeans, vetch and Su- 
dan grass; and six pounds 
per ton of crops extremely rich 
in protein like alfalfa. The pre- 
servative is reported to have no 
toxic effects on cattle and to have 
no undesirable cumulative build- 
up in animals’ digestive systems. 





Long Term Rotations Save Soil 


Long-term rotations can help you practice good soil conserva- 
tion without sacrificing crop yields. 


That’s the report of O. E. Hays, Wisconsin soil conservationist, 


after seven years of tests. 


Five year rotations gave higher crop yields, 


as well as lower soil and water losses, than shorter rotations. 


Hays compared yields, water losses, and soil losses on two ro- 


tations started in 1947. 


One was a short rotation of one year of 
corn, a year of oats, and one year of hay. 


The other used one year 


of corn, a year of oats, and three years of hay. 


At the end of seven years, Hays found the five-year rotation 
outyielded the three-year one by 11 bushels of corn, 12 bushels of 


oats, and a half ton of hay each year on the average. 


Soil losses 


averaged about two and one-half tons less for the long rotation, and 


water losses were lower. 


University of Wisconsin 








How To Feed Sheep 


Fundamental facts on how to do a better 





|. Guides in Feeding Sheep 

Forage—Ninety per cent of the 
ewe flock’s feed should be for- 
age. (hay and pasture). 

Total Feed—Ninety pounds of 
grain and 275 pounds of legume 
hay will winter ewes that lamb 
early. Less feed will be needed 
for late lambers. With winter 
pasture such as the small grains 
like oats, rye, barley, etc., half 
the hay and grain can be elimi- 
nated. 

Gains—Big ewes should gain 
thirty pounds from the time they 
are bred until they lamb. The 
last three weeks of pregnancy are 
important days to make body 
weight gains continue. This helps 
control lambing paralysis. 

Legumes—Legume hay such as 
alfalfa, clover, lespedeza, and 
soybean is excellent. When cut 
early, cured green, and with well- 
preserved leaves, it is high in pro- 
teins, minerals and _ vitamins. 
Seed one acre of alfalfa for each 
25 ewes kept. 


job with sheep from a Virginia 


"sheep day” talk... 


Condensed from Sheep Breeder 


and Sheepman 


Dr. George W. Litton, 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Non-legumes—Grass hays are 
not as good for sheep feeding. 
Unless cut much earlier than is 
customarily done, they can be 
downright dangerous. Avoid corn 
stover, straw, and low quality 
roughages unless you feed leg- 
umes in combination with them. 

Minerals—Sheep will eat %4 
to Y2 ounce salt every day. Feed 
mineral mixtures free-choice. 
This will be especially necessary 
with low quality roughages and 
with corn silage. The mineral 
mixture need not be complex. So 
long as is contains calcium, phos- 
phorus, iodine, cobalt, copper, 
and salt none of the other miner- 
als are apt to be in short supply. 
No mineral feeding will be need- 
ed with top quality legume hay in 
most cases. 

Flushing—Flushing can be im- 
properly done. Healthy sheep 
free of parasites on good pasture 
are usually gaining enough. Grain 
feeding might help real thin ones. 
New seedings of clover may re- 
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tard settling. Too rapid gains 
of fat ewes may retard settling 
also. 

Temperature — Sheep, since 
they are covered with wool, have 
a poor way of losing heat in hot 
weather. They need cooling 
feeds. For fattening, the shep- 
herd must take advantage of cold 
weather. Some of the more cool- 
ing feeds are the bulky ones such 
as beet pulp, bran, silage, the 
root crops like sugar beets and 
turnips, as well as cabbage. Heat 
producing feeds are corn, barley 
wheat, and grain sorghum. They 
produce fat and heat, too. 

Preparation—Do not grind 
grain for sheep, except perhaps 
hard barley, or grain with hard 
weed seeds that you expect to be 
destroyed by feeding. 


ll. Drugs 
Antibiotics—The use of peni- 
cillin, streptomycin, bacitracin, 


chloromycetin. aureomycin, ter- 
remycin, and other antibiotics are 
not recommended for mature 
sheep. For feeder lambs some 
tests have shown growth increases 
and less incidence of some dis- 
eases. Other tests show no bene- 
fits. Further work is needed to 
determine their usefulness in 
spring lamb production. 


lll. Feeds 
Silage—Silage is a much over- 
looked sheep feed. Either corn 
or grass silage is fine. It must 
be fresh and not frozen, spoiled, 
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or molded. Many recommenda- 
tions say to wait until after ewes 
lamb to feed it, but if you have 
good quality silage, it can be fed 
before they lamb also. You can 
go as high as 7 or 8 pounds to 
the head but it is best to use 
silage with legume hay at the 
rate of 2 or 3 pounds of silage 
per each 1 pound of hay. It 
helps make up for the lack of 
winter pasture. 

Molasses—Molasses_ will de- 
press digestibility when used in 
large amounts. Use about 2 
ounces per sheep per day to add 
energy and make feed more pal- 
atable. The Ohio Experiment 
Station recommends molasses as 
an aid in stopping overeating 
disease if you notice the trouble 
in its early stages. Molasses can 
also be used as a drench to treat 
early stages of lambing paralysis. 
Two ounces 3 times a day has 
proved beneficial. 


IV. Rations for Ewes 
Before They Lamb 


Examples 

A. Grain—¥2 pound, legume 
hay—2 pounds, with grazing. 

B. Grain % pound, legume 
hay—2 pounds, corn silage—2 
pounds. 

C. Grain—'% pound, legume 
hay—2 pounds, corn silage—2 
pounds. 


D. Legume hay—3 pounds, 
corn silage—3 pounds. 
Rations for Ewes after Lamb- 
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ing 

Increase the protein content of 
the ration after lambing by add- 
ing ten pounds of one of the oil 
meals to a hundred pounds of one 
of the above grain mixtures and 
give them around a pound and 
a half daily. Increase the hay to 
4 or 5 pounds per day or if silage 
is used with hay, increase both. 

Roughage Quality 

If the roughage is top quality 
legume hay, a half a pound of 
any farm grain or their mixtures 
is sufficient before lambing. It 
will require 1¥%2 pounds after 
lambing. 

B. If the roughage is mixed 
hay, use a mixture of farm grain, 
for example 3 parts corn and 3 
parts oats, plus 1 pound of oil 
meal per each 10 pounds of the 
mixture. One half pound before 
lambing and 1% pounds after 
lambing. 

C. If the roughage is non- 
legume, use a mixture of farm 
grain, for example equal parts of 
corn, barley and oats and put a 
pound of oil meal with each 8 
pounds of feed. If as much as 
2 parts of the ration is wheat 
bran, it will only take one pound 
of oil meal to each 10 pounds 
of grain. If part of the roughage 
is replaced by silage, add a min- 
eral supplement free-choice, but 
leave the protein supplement as 
suggested above. Add vitamin A 
supplement either as a dry mix 
or liquid. 
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V. Kentucky Experimental Creep- 
feeding Rations 


Ration 1 Ration 2 
Corn (yellow, 
cracked, 
shelled ) 60 lb. 90 lb. 
Oats 30 Ib. 
Linseed Meal 
Pea size) 10 lb. 
Milk Sub. 30 |b. 
Ration 3 Ration 4 
730 lb. All Corn 
800 Ib. 
100 Ib. 
All Corn 
Wheat Bran 200 lb. 
Molasses 150 lb. 


Iodized Salt 20 lb. 

“None of the three more costly 
mixtures showed any consistent 
or significant superiority to corn 
alone in rate of gain, efficiency 
of gain or market finish of lambs. 

Wisconsin work as early as 
1895 shows corn alone to be su- 
perior. Purdue—one test did and 
one did not. Cornell—shows 
equal parts corn, oats, and bran 
plus one part pea size linseed 
for each six parts of the above 
mixture to be slightly better than 
corn alone. 

VI. Lamb Fitting Ration: 
1. 100 Ib. cracked yellow corn* 
100 lb. whole or rolled oats 
25 lb. Coarse bran 
25 Ib. linseed meal 
size ) 

50 Ib. sweet feed 

1 to 2 lb. of cabbage roots 
daily. 
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WO young farmers in IIli- 

nois have found a way to 
slash production costs—they’ve 
been operating for three years as 
a legal partnership, farming 400 
rented acres. They're making 
more money than most central 
Illinois tenants. 

The partners, Bourdon Kraus 
and Glenn Murphy of Chenoa, 
Illinois, are brothers-in-law. Each 
had previously farmed on_ his 
own. In their part of the state, 
about 200 acres is considered an 
efficient grain and livestock unit 
for a tenant operator with one 
hired man. But partnership farm- 
ing has allowed this pair to work 
400 acres with only one hired 
man, and to cut their machinery 
and equipment costs. 


How They Cut Costs 


For example, the “firm” owns 
three tractors—two large ones 
for 4-row field work and a small- 
er one for lighter work. Operat- 
ing separately on 200 acres, each 
would need that second small 


gether to farm twice the lan 
labor and equipment cost... 


PARTNERSHIP 


FARMING 


<x.) Two Illinois tenant farmers have found 
7q 


J an answer to high costs. he work to- 


and save 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Stanley Lantz 


tractor. 

The partners also own two 
trucks—a large, grain-bed dump 
truck which doubles as a live- 
stock carrier, and a light pickup. 
Separate operators need both 
trucks and often make a com- 
promise. 

They jointly own a hay baler, 
combine, milking machine and 
cooler, manure spreader, ham- 
mer mill, and such smaller imple- 
ments as a hay rake, portable 
elevator, and harrows. 

Most farmers in similar enter- 
prises own all of these items, or 
hire custom work and hope to 
get the job done at the right 
time. 

Slashing the capital outlay for 
machinery and equipment is only 
part of the story. Kraus and 
Murphy claim that putting more 
miles on trucks and tractors in 
shorter time cuts maintenance 
costs and lowers depreciation. 
And the same for handling more 
cows and hogs per season with a 
given investment in feeding and 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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milking equipment. 

The partners operate the 400 
acres on a four-year crop rotation 
of corn, corn, oats, and clovers. 
They pay cash rent for the pas- 
ture and hayfields. They split the 
corn and oats with the landown- 
er. The partners own the live- 
stock projects. Fifty-five head of 
dairy cattle and about 75 litters 
of pigs a year keep the partners 
profitably busy during winter 
months. 


Financial, Legal Arrangements 


Their system allows the busi- 
ness to pay salaries to the part- 
ners each month. Each family, 
of course, has its personal bank 
account, separate from the bus- 
iness. 

Kraus and Murphy admit that 
legal partnerships can be danger- 
ous. There’s no getting around 
the fact that either partner can 
make binding contracts for the 
business, sell partnership proper- 
ty, or create partnership debts 
without consulting the other. 

There’s also the trouble of an 
extra bank account, another in- 
come-tax return to file (but no 
extra tax to pay), and—most 
important in family relationships 
—there’s the necessary account- 
ing and continuing demands of 
the business if one of the partners 
should die. 

The partners offer this advice 
to other farmers who want to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a similar 
legal tie. 
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“Don’t pick a partner just be- 
cause he happens to have the 
capital you think you need in 
your business,” says Kraus. “And 
don’t pick a man just because you 
both like hogs or cattle. Pick 
a man you believe is as good a 
farmer as you are, and one you 
would gladly trust to carry on the 
whole business if he had to. 

Kraus and Murphy first took 
stock of each other’s skills and 
management ability — and 
planned the operation according- 
ly. They took a careful inven- 
tory of their separate assets, mak- 
ing necessary adjustments so 
each was making an equal in- 
vestment in the business. 

Potential partners should get 
legal help from the start. Then 
you can avoid some of the pit- 
falls of partnership by limiting 
it to specific enterprises. These 
written agreements state, in ef- 
fect: “This agreement does not 
constitute a legal partnership.” 
Ways To End The Agreement 


There’s another reason they 
got help and advice from a law- 
yer and a life insurance agent. 
It’s this: All partnerships will 
end someday—so the legal part- 
nership agreement must spell out 
in advance the procedure for dis- 
solution. Also, a purchase agree- 
ment must be included to protect 
each partner and each family in 
case of death. 

The dissolution clauses cover 
two ways to end the partnership: 
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(1) mutual agreement to dissolve, 
or (2) advance notice by one 
of the partners that he wants to 
end the agreement—after a cer- 
tain waiting period has elapsed. 
The partner giving notice would 
be the one responsible for pur- 
chasing the other’s share. 

Termination by mutual agree- 
ment is easy. The partners can 
divide the assets or sell to each 
other practically any way they 
want to. 

In case one partner wishes to 
exercise his right of notice and 
purchase, the other is protected 
by periodic inventory appraisals. 
Values fluctuate, so this reeval- 
uation must be kept up to date. 

Death of one of the partners 
would also make an up-to-date 
appraisal necessary, because the 
partnership agreement includes 
a clause requiring the surviving 
partner to buy the other share 
for cash from the family of the 


deceased. 


Such a purchase agreement is 
no good unless it is backed by 
a ready fund. Life insurance of- 
fers the easiest answer. Kraus 
and Murphy have policies de- 
signed, in case one of them should 
die, to furnish the other with the 
immediate cash to buy the bus- 
iness and to hire labor to finish 
out the farm year. 


From The Landowner's Viewpoint 


Carl Vrooman, the owner, is 
enthusiastic about the partner- 
ship agreement. He cites these 
advantages to him: two men in- 
stead of one are responsible for 
the land; assurance that death 
of one operator would not inter- 
rupt procedures during the farm 
year; more friendly decisions in 
“t hree-cornered conferences”; 
more profits per acre, which he 
attributes to the “business-like ap- 
proach to farming. 





Beef Liver Problem May Be Solved 


Science may have solved the costly problem of abcessed beef 
cattle livers that have to be thrown away at packing houses. 

The antibiotic, aureomycin, seems to have helped the situa- 
tion in Nebraska experiments. Tablets were fed every day for the 


first 12 weeks of the calves’ lives. 


When 10 animals of a lot were slaughtered—wlien they reached 


1,000 pounds—all of the livers passed inspection. 


But only two of 


the 10 animals in another lot had usable livers. These cattle had 
received the same ration but without the antibiotic. 


In several previous feeding experiments with steers where no 


antibiotics were fed, about 75 per cent of the livers were found 
to be abscessed. And those livers not abscessed showed scar tissue. 











How to Certify 
Your Dairy Farm 


Check your farm against these re- 
quirements and consider the oppor- 
tunity of producing certified milk... 


Condensed from Certified Milk 


T IS NOT a complicated pro- 

cedure for a high quality farm 
to become a Certified Dairy 
Farm. 


Certified Milk has a distin- 
quished background. For more 
than 62 years super-quality Cer- 
tified Milk has established stan- 
dards which have led to improve- 
ment in the quality of milk 
throughout the world. Today 
there is a growing opportunity 


for the production and sale of 
Certified Milk. 


The American Association of 
Medical Milk Commissions, 
which sets the standards for Cer- 
tified Milk, recently approved 
the bottling of Certified Milk at 
plants not on the farm under 
proper sanitary controls and has 
modified other requirements in 
keeping with the progress in 
equipment and sanitation. Basic 
requirements for Certified Milk 
production include the following: 


a. The buildings in which Cer- 
tified Milk is produced and han- 


dled must be situated so as to in- 


Reprinted by permission from 


sure good drainage and freedom 
from the dust of plowed fields 
and open roadways. Employees’ 
homes and dormitories must have 
toilet and bath facilities. 

b. Barn lots and surroundings 
must be kept clean, well drained 
and free from fly-breeding con- 
ditions. Pastures and yards must 
be kept clean, free from stag- 
nant pools and from vegetation 
which may affect cows or their 
milk deleteriously. Manure must 
not be piled and stored within 
600 ft of the dairy buildings. 

c. Cow barns must provide 
adequate shelter and floors kept 
dry and clean. The bedding 
must be dry, clean, free from 
mold and dust. No hogs, horses, 
dogs or fowl are allowed near 
the herd. 

d. A dairy building must be 
provided for handling, processing 
and storing of the milk and milk 
equipment. Offices, laboratories, 
boiler and modern sanitary toilets 
can be in the dairy building. 
When properly constructed and 
isolated, milking room or rooms 


Certified Milk, New York City 
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may be located in this building 
if the cows are kept there only 
for milking; barn or room must 
be so constructed that it can be 
washed clean and must be well 
ventilated and lighted. 


e. Healthy cows only can pro- 
duce Certified Milk. All cows in 
the herd must be tested for Bru- 
cellosis. Blood serum tests are pre- 
scribed by the American Associ- 
ation of Medical Milk Commis- 
sions. Only __tuberculosis-free 
herds under the Federal-State 
herd plan or similar plan may 
be used in production of Certi- 
fied Milk. All Tuberculin tests 
and Brucellosis tests must be 
made by the Medical Milk Com- 
mission’s veterinarian and the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. Milk from each cow is ex- 
cluded from human consumption 
for 45 days before calving and 
for 5 days after parturition. Cows 
are not permitted to calve in the 
milking barn. Any cow diseased 
or contaminated must be re- 
moved from the herd immedi- 
ately. 

f. Cleanliness of the milking 
barn is essential. Spraying must 
not be done during or immedi- 
ately before milking time. If hay 
is fed in the milking barn it must 
be brought in only after milking. 
Milk equipment must be pro- 
tected from contamination. Long 
hairs must be clipped from the 
udder, flank and tail (above the 
switch) of the cow. Every cow 
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must be cleaned before milking, 
either dry groomed or hosed and 
wiped dry. Milkers’ hands must 
be thoroughly washed and dry. 
Fore-milk must be stripped from 
each teat and examined at each 
milking. 

g. If Certified Milk is pro- 
duced, processed and bottled on 
the same premises, there must be 
a separate receiving room and 
a room in the dairy building for 
cooling, processing and packag- 
ing Certified Milk and products, 
plus a refrigerator room for 
storage of bottled or packaged 
milk products. Where the milk 
is approved for processing and 
bottling elsewhere, this special ar- 
rangement must be approved by 
the Medical Milk Commission. 
Certified Milk must be processed 
ahead of any other grade of milk 
and processed in freshly sterilized 
equipment, using the very best 
sanitary methods. 

h. A sanitarian and a veterin- 
arian (may be the same individ- 
ual) make monthly inspections 
(or oftener if conditions de- 
mand) for reports to Medical 
Milk Commission and farm, cov- 
ering buildings, equipment, milk- 
ing, milk handling, and herd. 
Herd records must be kept, and 
each cow ear-tagged or tatooed 
with permanent identification, 
date of entrance, departure, serv- 
ice, freshening, results of tuber- 
culin and Brucella testing, veter- 
inary and bacteriological exami- 
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nations, strip cup or other tests, 
illnesses, injuries, etc. 

A local physician represent- 
ing the American Association of 
Medical Milk Commissions 
makes examinations of all per- 
sonnel at least once a year and 
maintains a record of the medical 
history. A laboratory director 
representing the AAMMC makes 
monthly reports to the Commis- 
sion and the farm of bacteriolog- 
ical and chemical analyses. 

j. Routine bacteriological ex- 
aminations of the milk are made 
weekly, or more frequently if 
necessary. Certified Milk must 
have a total count of not more 
than 10,000 colonies per ml. 
“Pasteurized Milk made from 
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Certified” must have a count of 
not more than 500 ml. At a tem- 
perature of 60° F., Certified Milk 
must have a specific gravity of 
not less than 1.029 and contain 
not less than 12% of total solids, 
including fat. Unless otherwise 
indicated on the label, Certified 
Milk must average to contain 
4% butterfat. Total bacterial 
counts shall be made by the Agar 
Plate Method. 

Any farm interested in pro- 
ducing top quality milk under 
good sanitary conditions can pro- 
duce Certified Milk. Write for 
free illustrated information to the 
American Association of Medical 
Milk Commissions, 405 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





Moisture - Proof Concrete Floors 


Concrete floors act just like blotters, because soil moisture can 


come right through them. 


Keep moisture from coming up through your concrete floors by 
using a vapor barrier of asphalt paper, advises Ted Welchert, Ari- 


zona agricultural engineer. 


The barrier keeps the moisture from 
migrating up through the concrete. 


In making the floor, first put down from four to six inches of 


gravel fill. 


Then cover the gravel with a mortar coat of concrete. 


But, use just enough concrete to cover the gravel. 
Next, lay a single layer of heavy asphalt building paper on top 


of this thin layer of concrete. 


Be sure to overlap the edges of the 


paper and let it extend up the walls about six inches—or the thick- 
ness of the floor you plan to pour. 

Just pour the concrete floor right on top of the paper. But, 
be careful not to punch any holes in the paper. This lets the moisture 


come on up into the concrete floor. 


Finish the floor in the usual 


manner and you have a good, dry floor for year-round use. 


Arizona Extension 


Are You Making Enough Profit? 





Can you make a good living on your 
farm if your present way of farming 
isn't bringing in enough profit? Here 
is something you can do about it... 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


Cordell Tindall, Associate Editor 


RE YOU growing “high in- 
Ane crops on your farm? 
Do you need a livestock enter- 
prise that will bring in more 
profits? 

These are vital questions now 
because on most farms “over- 
head”, including family living 
costs and operating costs, are 
near an all-time high! A com- 
bination of low-income crops be- 
ing fed to “low-income” live- 
stock can scarcely mean anything 
but low income for the farm fam- 
ily—unless the operation is on 
a large scale! 

Missouri Extension farm man- 
agement specialists are trying a 
new wrinkle called “block test- 
ing” for checking the potential 
income of farms. Using figures 
based on average profits and av- 
erage costs, the new method al- 
lows a farm family to quickly es- 
timate the potential profits from 
all crops grown, and add the 
profits that can be expected 
from livestock. 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, 
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Thus, it’s possible to compare 
quickly the probable results of a 
farm’s “present” system, with one 
or more other plans. If it is 
obvious the present plan cannot 
bring in enough money, it may 
be wise to turn to another one. 


This whole idea of testing the 
income potential of a farm man- 
agement system is part of the 
Balanced Farming Program of 
the Missouri Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. Farm owners co- 
operating in the program are ap- 
plying the “formula” to their op- 
erations this year. But anyone 
can use the basic principles and 
with a pencil and paper work out 
a simple check on the probable 
profits of a farm. 

Here’s why the new system 
is being developed: farm man- 
agement specialists have noted 
that on some farms income may 
stay low despite the fact the op- 
erator is doing a good job of fol- 
lowing recommended practices. 
It has become obvious that do- 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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ing a good job of farming is not 
enough—the system of farming 
itself may be the basic problem. 
For example, a man with a beef 
cow herd may get a 100 per cent 
calf crop, and raise calves that 
weigh 600 pounds by fall. Qua- 
lity may be excellent. But still 
the volume of beef sold from the 
farm may not bring in enough 
money. 

Missouri’s farm management 
specialists are just getting started 
using this “block” system. Figures 
for average profits and costs have 
been taken from actual records 
of Midwest farms, some from 
other states. 

It must be emphasized these 
are “rule of thumb” figures, but 
farmers have been using “rule of 
thumb” measures as guides in 
making decisions for years. 

Below, you will find 2 printed 
tables, one for estimating profits 
on livestock, another for crops. 
You may or may not agree with 
the figures used. Several obser- 
vations can be made after a quick 
review of these figures: 

1. “Grass farming,” or a sys- 
tem of farming based on im- 
proved pastures alone, may 
prove inadequate on small or 
average-size farms. 

2. Beef cow and calf operations 
must be on a large scale to bring 
in enough income for adequate 
family living expenses. 

3. Corn is a valuable “high in- 
come” crop, as are cotton and 
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tobacco. 

4. Smaller farms need enter- 
prises like dairying, hogs or poul- 
try to increase volume of pro- 
duction. 

Much is heard about the “fam- 
ily-size” farm these days. With- 
out trying to define the term we 
will assume that a smaller size 
farm is indicated. It is encourag- 
ing to note farming systems can 
be worked out for smaller farms 
that make full use of all avail- 
able family labor and resources. 
A small farm with an extensive 
program can be profitable. 


But the Extension specialists 
are being realistic about small 
farms where the plan of operation 
is modeled after that of the “big 
operator.” On too many farms 
the volume of production is too 
low, so income is too low, also. 
The block system may indicate 
the farm just won’t provide a 
decent living. In such cases a 
family may be advised to move 
elsewhere or seek extra money 
by working off the farm. There 
is little sense in trying to make 
a living on a farm that does not 
have enough resources to provide 
a good living. 

Among most important figures 
in the tables are the columns 
headed “P.M.W.U.” This means 
“productive man work units” 
and these are average figures of 
the number of 10 hour days re- 
quired in producing crops or car- 
ing for livestock. 
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In farms already studied in 
Missouri it is obvious for a good 
family income the family must 
be fully employed. It’s not quite 
as simple as stating that the hard- 
er you work the more money you 
make. This is not always the 
case. But few of us can make 
a good income working “part 
time.” 


When the columns of work 
units are added up you may find 
you are not working full time. 
We saw the system applied to a 
farm and the operator was sur- 
prised to learn he actually was 
working only 16 days a month. 
Most of us feel we are working 
overtime, and you probably are. 

Of course, hard work alone 
does not mean you are making 
money. It’s how efficiently you 
are working. 

On some farms the amount of 
labor needed for an enterprise 
may be as much a factor as the 
profits you can expect. Elderly 
couples may be seeking to lighten 
the labor load and be willing to 
take less income from the farm. 
Part-time farmers, and there are 
a lot of them, may be looking 
for a system to utilize their extra 
time. 

It would be mighty nice if 
someone could devise a system 
of farming that would call for 
little or no work. For a while 
it looked as if grass farming 
might be the answer. Recent dry 
years have done much to lessen 
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the popularity of grass farming. 

Grass farming does lighten the 
labor-load. And by looking at 
the table on crops you can see 
that improved pasture normally 
just about doubles the return 
from grass. A good pasture is 
far better than a poor one, and 
improving grass has been sound. 


But the point is this: even with 
improved pasture relatively few 
Missouri farms are large enough 
to provide enough income to 
meet the cost of family living 
with a system of grass farming 
alone. 

In most cases crops like corn, 
sorgo, alfalfa and wheat, all high- 
income crops, are needed. But 
what of soil conservation? Grass 
certainly conserves the soil and 
these other crops may lead to 
more erosion and fertility de- 
clines. Here is where soil con- 
serving practices like terracing, 
contouring, grass waterways, con- 
crete structures are needed. These 
soil-conserving practices do not 
return any income. But they will 
enable you to farm your land 
more intensively to grow high- 
income crops. 

Commercial fertilizer plays a 
role in farm profits, too. Here 
we have an opportunity to “beat 
the averages.” If you grow 100 
bushels to the acre few of your 
costs go up other than for fer- 
tilizer. Thus you will be making 
extra profits. 

Briefly, here’s how the system 
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works. First, work out your prof- 
its from the crops being grown. 
The most important figure, of 
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course, is the income over costs. 
No charge for labor or interest 
on land is included. Yields of 





CROPS 


© 
S.2 £5 252° 8 $4.2 S3% 
© + ° = = s >o 
Crop S22 SFrses E > 6a&< £66 
Cotton (lint) ....... 500 lbs. 11.5 $ .335 $172 $34 $138 
SE arcgaa waa wce 60 bu. 60 1.0 $ 1.30 $ 78 $28 $ 50 
DOD cstedoneenee 25 bu. 8 $ 2.35 $59 $22 $ 37 
EE ir a 3s wees 25 bu. 5 $ 1.80 $45 $18 $ 27 
Siglo a caial aera 40 bu. 30 5 $ 1.00 $40 $18 $ 22 
eee 40 bu. 20 5 $ .70 $28 $16 $ 12 
I ocak erate waiens wie acmt 3 T 3 2.4 $23 $ 69 $25 $ 44 
rere 2 T 4 1.6 $16 $ 64 $30 $ 34 
Small Grain Silage 6T 2 1.2 $20. $ 40 $20 $ 20 
> err 1.5 T 1.5 1.0 $20. $30 $16 $ 14 
Lespedeza Hay ....... 15 T 1 8 $20. $20 $12 $ 8 
Sudan Pasture........ 3 3 $10. $30 $12 $ 18 
Improved permanent 
0, ELE re 2 2 $10. $20 $6 $ 14 
Permanent Pasture . I lt $10. st &€2 3 6 
* Exclusive of labor and interest charge on land. 
Requirements Per Unit Cost — Income 
oc. 
_ ae “Eat 2 
> > Car) uw @ i 
fs 33 72 Su 88 & 8$3 
Livestock Enterprise Ow Iw asd OJ @= Oo £00 
Dairy Cow—Grade A......... 50 7.5 10.14 $400 $350 $211 $139 
Milk Cow—Grade C......... 35 7.0 14 $300 $228 $172 $ 56 
Milk Cow—Sell B. F.......... 25 «6.5 14 $205 $172 $147 $ 25 
Beef Cow—Stock Calf....... 2 #5. 4 $175 $87 $75 §$ 12 
Beef Cow—Calf Fed.......... 35 «5.5 5 $220 $170 $140 $ 30 
Deferred Fed Steer Calf....... 40 1.75 2.2 $150 $225 $192 $ 33 
Deferred Fed Heifer Calf...... 30 =#1.5 2 $115 $164 $152 $ 12 
Plain Steers Wintered......... 15 1.5 1.6 $70 $123 $109 $ 14 
Wintering and Grazing 
SOONER eee 2.0 15 $110 $152 $132 $ 20 
Yearling Steer, Deferred 
System (Missouri) ......... 15 2.5 1.8 $160 $237 $195 $ 42 
aS OO ee 2.5 .66 5 $35 $25 $18 $ 7 
RR Ns cae wwe eee 2.6 .15 26 $03 $28 $283 $ 4 
Sow and Litter—7 pigs....... 110 .33 3.5 $170 $295 $195 $100 
Wa he Oe 100 25 $235 $601 $447 $154 
acai esi nine hake 8 $775 $717 $617 $100 
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silage crops have been converted 
into hay equivalents, estimating 
that 3 tons of green silage are 
equivalent of 1 ton hay. 


Income in many cases from 
crops can be realized only thru 
livestock. That is taken into ac- 
count in making up this table. 























After you have worked out 
your crop income you can turn 
to the livestock table. Here you 
may be shocked at some of the 
figures. Please keep in mind that 
part of the income from livestock 
has been added to the crops be- 
cause costs of feed have been 
included in the livestock table. 


The $12 a head average profit 
on beef cows looks low. But if 
you have 20 cows your total prof- 
it, as you well know, can be ex- 
pected to be more than $240. 
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You also have made a profit on 
the grass and roughage fed cows 
and calves. 


You also will note a column 
headed “Cap. Rq. L. S. Eq.” 
This means “Capital required, 
livestock and equipment.” These 
are average figures of the capital 
needed for livestock and equip- 
ment. 


Again in the livestock table 
you may be doing better than 
average—if you are saving 10 
pigs to the litter you'll make 
more money than the table shows 
for the man saving only 7. 


Most figures used in the tables 
have been taken from a bulletin, 
“More Money From Your Farm” 
published by the Kansas Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. Kansas 
figures were in turn adapted from 
a North Central States Farm 
Management Extension Commit- 
tee report. Extra figures have 
been added for cotton, grade-C 
dairy enterprise and a yearling 
steer deferred system for beef. 

There’s more to the block sys- 
tem than we have printed here. 
After you have your income pos- 
sibilities you need to use another 
block to estimate family living 
costs. 

Of course, returns from farms 
vary greatly according to skill 
of the manager, fertility, and how 
much the new block system can 


reveal about your farming op- 
erations. 











HERE is nothing like per- 

sonal acquaintance to create 
better rural-urban relations. This 
is the opinion of the Manitowoc 
County Farm Bureau in Wiscon- 
sin. And that’s why it investi- 
gated an exchange of visits be- 
tween city and country school 
this spring for a second time. 


About a year ago eighteen 
sixth-graders from the city of 
Manitowoc spent a week on the 
farm as guests of farm boys and 
girls the same age. 


Then the process was reversed. 
The eighteen farm children vis- 
ited the city children for a week. 

During the exchange periods 
the city children attended coun- 
try schools and the rural boys 
and girls attended city schools. 

The result: better understand- 
ing on the part of both groups. 
And the improved relations ex- 
tended to the parents as well as 
the children. 


Reprinted from The Nation's 


Rural - Urban 
Student Exchange 


A County Farm Bureau promotes understand- 
ing through children's exchange visits . . . 


Condensed from The Nation's Agriculture 


The city youngsters were given 
a booklet with suggestions on 
what to look for on the farms. 


The booklet posed questions 
like: 

“How and why does the farmer 
rotate his crops?” 


“List the field machinery and 


explain its use.” 


Similar guidance was given the 
farm children on their visits to 
the city. 


Comparison of city and coun- 
try school systems was one out- 
come of the exchange which was 
of interest to children, parents 
and teachers alike. 


But more important was the 
opportunity to see the differences 
and the similarities in family life, 
social life, ways of earning a liv- 
ing and general attitudes. 


Fuller understanding was an 
inevitable result. 
Illinois 


Agriculture, Chicago, 
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“No-Work” Feeding 
Is His Goal 


| Take a look at the handy set-up 
of this Kansas farmer .. . 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Dick Mann, Associate Editor, Kansas Farmer 


N A COLD morning when 

you would rather take a 
licking than get out and feed 
those steers, wouldn’t it be nice 
if all you had to do was push a 
button in the kitchen and elec- 
tricity would do the rest? 


That’s not an impossible sit- 
uation to be thinking about. We 
know one farmer who is working 
on it right now, so far as grain 
feeding is concerned. He is Carl 
F. Schick, of Phillips county, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Schick already has a good 
start toward his goal of “no- 
work” feeding. He has remod- 
eled an old barn on the farm to 
give him the following feeding 
set-up. 

He backs his truck through 
double doors at one end of his 
grain storage area and dumps his 
grain where he wants it. From 
there an auger-type grain ele- 
vator picks it up and carries it 
to a burr mill on a platform 6 
feet above the ground, where the 
grain is ground for feed. From the 


burr mill the feed slides down 
a trough by gravity into the feed 
room. Another auger-type grain 
elevator picks it up and carries 
it to the feeding area and dumps 
it into the top of a 14-bushel 
feed carrier that runs along above 
the feed bunk by means of an 
overhead rail. Amount of feed 
dropped into the bunk is regu- 
lated by Mr. Schick, who pulls 
out a slide at bottom of carrier. 


The only manual operation in 
this feeding set-up is pushing the 
carrier along over the bunk and 
regulating the feed drop. “I am 
trying to figure out a way to make 
these operations automatic,” says 
Mr. Schick. “I also would need 
to have a control button at the 
far end of the bunk that would 
reverse the carrier when it 
reaches the end of the line and 
return it to its starting position 
under the feed spout.” 

With his present set-up Mr. 
Schick can feed 50 steers at a 
time. The barn room used for 
the feeding area is a former milk- 


Reprinted by permission from Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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ing parlor and is equipped with 
concrete floor. 


Of course, Mr. Schick still 
would have to get out to feed his 
roughage, but he has reduced 
the trouble and work on this too 
by adopting some proved ideas 
and adding at least one of his 
own. 


He has an _ enclosed area 
around the silo chute so he is out 
of the weather when loading 
silage from his upright. He also 
has worked out a “swinging” si- 
lage chute that is a big help to 
him when getting in and out of 
the silo during silage feeding op- 
eration. 

This slanting chute, used by 
most farmers on the outside of 
silo openings to divert falling si- 
lage into the truckbed, often is a 
nuisance to climb over getting in 
and out of the silo. Mr. Schick 
fixed his so it latches in place 
but can be swung to one side on 
a hinge. The chute is swung 
aside until he gets above it, then 
a pull on a rope swings it back 
into place. When he wants to 
climb down he again pulls on the 
rope to swing the chute to one 
side out of his way. 


By putting his feed bunk on 
the outside fence line Mr. Schick 
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can fill it without interference 
from the cattle. 

Two other ideas being used on 
the Schick farm appealed to us 
and we believe they will to you. 
One is a baffle gate into the 
cattle lot. Along the north side 
of the lot, next to the barn, Mr. 
Schick has a board fence for sev- 
eral rods to serve as a windbreak. 
He cut this fence short about 18 
inches from the barn and tied 
the end in to a light pole for 
strength. Then he built a second 
fence, 18 inches back of the first, 
attached to the barn at one end 
and extending some 8 or 10 feet 
out parallel to the first fence. 
This gave him a narrow runway 
between the 2 fences. A man 
can slip in or out of the lot now 
without having to open any 
gates, yet the cattle cannot get 
out because they just can’t make 
the turn. 

Making one water tank serve 
4 lots also is an idea adopted by 
Mr. Schick. He has an auto- 
matic, electrically-heated water 
tank set on a concrete base in 
the corner where 4 lot fences 
come together. This leaves an 
opening to the tank from each 
of the 4 lots and saves consider- 
able expense in tanks, ditches 
and pipe. 


Forty million loaves of bread are baked and eaten in Ameri- 
ca every day. The average city person eats six slices a day, about 
two pounds a week. The average family of four buys 416 pounds 
of bread a year, and spends four cents of every food dollar for it. 


What Makes a Good Seed Mixture? 





Are "shotgun" mixtures for you? Here's 
how to select a good seed mixture... 


Candancad fram Pannevivania Farmer 
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falfa alone with one grass should 
be grown. If red clover was in- 
cluded with the alfalfa and grass, 
the first year’s tonnage would be 
greater. However, the quicker 
growing red clover will severely 
reduce the stand of alfalfa the 
second year. During a four-year 
period alfalfa plus one grass will 
far out-produce alfalfa, plus clov- 
er plus grass. If red clover is 
planted with trefoil, the clover 
simply runs out the trefoil dur- 
ing the first hay year. 

Plant a long shotgun seed mix- 


Let us examine a “shotgun” 
mixture which is being sold in 
Pennsylvania. It contains 15 
species. Nearly 18 per cent of 
the mixture is perennial ryegrass. 
Over 16 per cent is bromegrass. 
Over 12 per cent is meadow fes- 
cue and nearly 12 per cent is 
timothy. Then come Alta fescue, 
two kinds of orchard grass, com- 
mon ryegrass, creeping red fes- 
cue and Ladino clover in amounts 
ranging from about nine to less 
than two per cent. Birdsfoot tre- 
foil comes in for 1.96 per cent; 


Reprinted by permission from the Pennsylvania Farmer, Pittsburgh Penna. 
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ing parlor and is equipped with 
concrete floor. 


Of course, Mr. Schick still 
would have to get out to feed his 
roughage bet he hee reduned 
the troul 
by adop 
and add 


own. 
He | 


around t 
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can fill it without interference 
from the cattle. 

Two other ideas being used on 
the Schick farm appealed to us 
and we believe they will to you. 


It all goes to show that farming 
is like any other business... . 


of the 

silage fre 
has worl 
lage chu 
him whe 
the silo « 
eration. 


This : 


You have to keep informed to succeed with it. 
That is why Farmer's Digest is so important to 
you . . . why you should read every issue. Only 
Farmer's Digest gives you so much usable in- 
formation in palatable, easy-to-read form at so 
low a cost. In Farmer's Digest, you get the 
very best from more than sixty U. S. and foreign 





most far 
silo open 
lage into 
nuisance to climb over getting in 
and out of the silo. Mr. Schick 
fixed his so it latches in place 
but can be swung to one side on 
a hinge. The chute is swung 
aside until he gets above it, then 
a pull on a rope swings it back 
into place. When he wants to 
climb down he again pulls on the 
rope to swing the chute to one 
side out of his way. 


By putting his feed bunk on 
the outside fence line Mr. Schick 


farm magazines. 


-~ ~- -~ weweseewe 
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out because they just can’t make 
the turn. 

Making one water tank serve 
4 lots also is an idea adopted by 
Mr. Schick. He has an auto- 
matic, electrically-heated water 
tank set on a concrete base in 
the corner where 4 lot fences 
come together. This leaves an 
opening to the tank from each 
of the 4 lots and saves consider- 
able expense in tanks, ditches 
and pipe. 


Forty million loaves of bread are baked and eaten in Ameri- 
ca every day. The average city person eats six slices a day, about 
two pounds a week. The average family of four buys 416 pounds 
of bread a year, and spends four cents of every food dollar for it. 








What Makes a Good Seed Mixture? 





T SEEMS logical to use a 

seed mixture which includes 
many species of grasses and le- 
gumes and as much seed per 
acre as you can afford. Let us 
hasten to say—this may seem cor- 
rect, but it is wrong. 


The more complex the seed 
mixture the more competition 
there is going to be between 
plants during the coming year’s 
hay or pasture crop. For ex- 
ample, if a field was ideally 
adapted to grow alfalfa then al- 
falfa alone with one grass should 
be grown. If red clover was in- 
cluded with the alfalfa and grass, 
the first year’s tonnage would be 
greater. However, the quicker 
growing red clover will severely 
reduce the stand of alfalfa the 
second year. During a four-year 
period alfalfa plus one grass will 
far out-produce alfalfa, plus clov- 
er plus grass. If red clover is 
planted with trefoil, the clover 
simply runs out the trefoil dur- 
ing the first hay year. 

Plant a long shotgun seed mix- 


Are “shotgun” mixtures for you? Here's 
how to select a good seed mixture... 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


James H. Eakin 


ture which includes many grasses 
and legumes and the final stand 
will end up with the earliest and 
most aggressive grass. The re- 
mainder of the seed just went 
along for the ride. 


Shotgun seed mixtures are gen- 
erally used or recommended to 
guarantee cover. A good insur- 
ance policy for vegetative cover 
is ryegrass in the seed mixture. 
This is like arguing that trans- 
portation by a Model T Ford is 
just as good as with a Cadillac. 

Let us examine a “shotgun” 
mixture which is being sold in 
Pennsylvania. It contains 15 
species. Nearly 18 per cent of 
the mixture is perennial ryegrass. 
Over 16 per cent is bromegrass. 
Over 12 per cent is meadow fes- 
cue and nearly 12 per cent is 
timothy. Then come Alta fescue, 
two kinds of orchard grass, com- 
mon ryegrass, creeping red fes- 
cue and Ladino clover in amounts 
ranging from about nine to less 
than two per cent. Birdsfoot tre- 
foil comes in for 1.96 per cent; 
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white Dutch clover 1.95 per cent; 
New Zealand white clover .98 
per cent; redtop .92 per cent and 
poa trivalis .90 per cent. 


What is the matter with this 
pasture mixture or others like it? 


1. It contains too many species. 
If one expects to end up with 
what he plants then one or two 
grasses are plenty. The early 
vigorous grasses will simply run 
out the slower starting but more 
productive grasses and in this case 
you end up with a field which 
is essentially ryegrass. The above 
type of mixture sells for as much 
as $60 per hundredweight and 
you end up with the most un- 
desirable grasses in the mixture. 
Incidentally, ryegrass sells for 
about $14 per hundredweight 
and all you need to plant is 
about 15 to 20 pounds per acre 
and you will get all the ryegrass 
you bargained for. However, rye- 
grass belongs in a corn field for 
a cover crop, not in a good pas- 
ture field. The above mixture 
of seed sells for about $.60 per 
pound; it is worth roughly $.40 
per pound retail price if you 
bought the seed yourself. 

2. There is much seed. 
There are two good rules in the 
use of both legume and 
seeds: Enough sced is enough; 
more than enough is_ wasted. 
And you cannot make up for soil 
fertility deficiencies by adding 
more seed. 


too 


grass 
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See the Cornell research data 
below on rate of seeding timothy, 
which indicates that seeding over 
four pounds per acre reduces the 
yield. 


Rate of Seeding 


Yield of Dry Hay 
Pounds per Acre 


Pounds per Acre 


2 3620 
4 4250 
8 3940 
16 3470 
32 2860 


Too Much Grass 


Top producing mixed grass 
and legume pastures should con- 
tain at least 50 per cent grass 
and 50 per cent legumes in the 
final stand. These legumes must 
have a half a chance to success- 
fully compete with the more ag- 
gressive grasses. To plant 1.96 
per cent of a mixture to Birds- 
foot trefoil is sheer optimism. To 
plant .98 per cent of this seed 
mixture to New Zealand white 
clover would be like spitting in 
the ocean—you know you raised 
the water level, but you can’t 
prove it. If you want trefoil you 
will have to plant trefoil at 5 
pounds per acre with only one 
grass such as timothy which is a 
compatible grass with trefoil. 
For best results, use simple seed 
mixtures. If the field has variable 
drainage then include one extra 
legume such as alsike to take 
care of the wet spots. 

The “shotgun” mixture con- 
tains creeping red fescue which 
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is a short, tough, wiry grass used 
only in Pennsylvania for lawns. 
Home owners are often heard 
to complain that red fescue can 
hardly be cut with a lawn mow- 
er, particularly a dull one. I 
know a farmer who planted 
it by mistake and the cows didn’t 
want any part of it. 

New Zealand white clover has 
been a complete “flop” in Penn- 
sylvania as far as a pasture le- 
gume is concerned. At each lo- 
cation where the experiment sta- 
tion tried it there was a complete 
absence of it after one year. It 
might work in Oregon. 

Alta fescue is satisfactory for 
beef cattle, but is not as good 
as other grasses for dairy animals. 
It is very tough and the leaf 
blades have saw-like edges which 
the cow doesn’t like. 

Redtop and Poa Trivalis 
(rough stalk bluegrass) are 
grasses that are used but rarely 
in pasture mixtures. They are 
very early and low producers. 
Poa Trivalis is used very rarely 
except in wet, shady areas. It 
will not take any heat and be- 
gins to grow even before regular 
bluegrass in the spring. 

Meadow fescue is a_ grass 
which grows wild in the wet 
poorly drained areas of northern 
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Pennsylvania. It is held in rather 
low repute by agronomists be- 
cause it is a low producer. It is 
seldom recommended in _ seed 
mixtures today. 

There are two kinds of rye- 
grass, perennial and common or 
domestic. Common ryegrass is 
just a mixture of annual and 
perennial ryegrass. It is a very 
early grass and palatable only for 
a short period of time. In the 
middle of the summer, when pas- 
ture is needed badly, it takes a 
vacation or just looks dry and 
brown. However, it is so quick 
to grow in the spring that it has 
a tendency to run out the slower 
starting but higher producing 
grasses. 

Ryegrass should only be recom- 
mended for pasture mixtures 
when the ground is too wet and 
poor to grow the better grasses. 
Lastly, ryegrass has a tendency 
to spread itself all over the farm 
if it ever goes to seed. It is very 
undesirable in hay fields because 
it is very tough and old by the 
time the grasses of the regular 
hay mixture are ready to cut. 

Most salesmen have a good 
legitimate product to sell, but 
there are always a few who want 
to sell you a good idea that just 
doesn’t work. 





Everything but one is uncertain. That one thing is the future 
which we are assured lies ahead. This reminds us that each gen- 
eration can never make a go of it—but they always have. 








It's The Hay She Eats That Counts 





Some examples of cost-cutting 
practices for dairymen and 
beef raisers... 
Condensed from 
New Jersey Farm and Garden 


Jim Ferguson 


OU are worried that there 
will be very little weather for 
making hay, without rain. You 
want hay that has a lot of leaf 
and hay that is dry enough to 
keep well. But most of all you 
want hay that the cows will eat. 
If you had talking cows you 
could ask them. But maybe they 
have already answered your ques- 
tion! Remember when you 
clipped your pastures last sum- 
mer how they avoided areas 
where the grasses were mature? 
Your cows were telling you that 
they liked their roughages early 
cut! 

How did Judge Hosterman, of 
the USDA, make the final se- 
lection of the champion hay at 
the recent Hay Show sponsored 
by the Northeastern Hay Dry- 
ing Association? Stage of matur- 
ity, of course. The University of 
Alabama reports one-third more 
milk per acre from oats cut in 
the bloom stage than in the 
dough stage. These oats were pre- 
served as silage. 


Work I did at Cornell with 
500-pound steers indicated that 
10 pounds of early cut hay was 
equal to 14 pounds of medium 
cut hay and 13 pounds of late 
cut hay plus two pounds of corn. 
Steers on the early cut hay were 
limited to 10 pounds of hay per 
day; otherwise they would have 
eaten 15 pounds per day and 
gained 1.8 pounds. The other 
steers were fed all the hay they 
would eat. 

How much is a ton of high 
quality hay worth? A good figure 
would be $65, quite possibly a 
great deal more. A five-year ex- 
periment conducted by the dairy 
department at Rutgers showed 
that cows fed on hay alone gave 
85% as much milk as cows fed 
both hay and grain. 

You have heard dairy experts 
say: “Early cut hay that has 
been rained on is superior to late 
cut hay made without rain.” 
Why? It certainly did not grade 
as high—but the cows would eat 
more of it! So let’s take advan- 


Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, 
Sea Isle City, New Jersey 
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tage of palatability to cut costs. 

The only reason we include 
concentrates in cattle rations is 
to increase total food intake and 
so insure high production, wheth- 
er for beef or milk. The suc- 
cessful and efficient producer is 
the one who is getting the most 
out of his hay fields and supply- 
ing a minimum of expensive con- 
centrate. 

At Hominy Hill Farms, Colts 
Neck, N. J., special effort has 
been placed on getting maximum 
production from high quality 
hay, with emphasis on how good 
it tastes to cows. Through the 
use of a hay drying system, Hom- 
iny Hill Farms has been making 
high quality hay, good color, low 
leaf loss, etc., but farm manager 
Harvey Dreibelbis has gone even 
farther than that. An entire herd 
of 38 purebred Guernseys has 
been maintained on hay. 

Hominy Farms has a lot of 
emphasis on early cutting, some- 
times as early as the bud stage, 
and they crush and mow the hay 
away in such a manner that the 
cows receive different hays (spe- 
cies and cutting) on successive 
feeding. Has their program been 
successful? There has been a 
one-third increase in market milk 
in the past two years and a sharp 
decrease in the amount of con- 
centrates fed. 

Dr. Robert Lawrence, at Holm- 
del, N. J., wintered yearling heif- 
ers on early cut, high quality hay 
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alone, no supplement. These 
heifers received no grain since 
they were weaned. These heif- 
ers are fatter than many cattle 
sent to slaughter after feed-lot 
grain feeding. Bob has never 
fed grain to his mature cow herd. 
He has had to limit the amount 
of hay fed his mature Angus to 
keep them from getting too fat. 
He is considering a silage pro- 
gram to allow him to beat the 
weather and get his first-cutting 
alfalfa off early enough for high 
feeding quality, also to insure the 
proper succession of cuttings ac- 
cross his hay drying unit. 


There is a great deal of feed 
out in your hay field and a lot 
of high production. Contrary to 
popular misconception, the feed- 
ing value of hay crop silage 
should not be compared to corn 
silage, but to the feeding value 
of the kind of hay you can make. 
When cows are fed hay crop sil- 
age they are not fooled a bit. 
They much prefer the early cut 
forage as mentioned in the Ala- 
bama work. 

If you have some fields that 
are mostly grass, do not sell them 
short. Through nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion many people are making 
timothy or brome hay with 15% 
protein. Even if your early cut 
timothy averages only 10% pro- 
tien, experiments at Cornell have 
shown it to be an excellent milk 
producing hay. 


A note of caution: Cutting 
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legumes too early may impair 
the longevity of the stand. Early 
cutting will decrease the yield 
of the first cutting but will in- 
crease subsequent cuttings and 
aftermath growth. 

For maximum feeding value 
per ton, and highest palatability 
to the cow, CUT EARLY—al- 
falfa at one-tenth bloom, timothy 
and other grasses at early bloom. 
Judge Hosterman states that in 
checking timothy and other grass 
hays for ideal maturity, pull the 
head out of the sheath and if 
there is about one-fourth inch of 
black at the first joint, the hay 
has been cut early enough for 
excellent value. 

Good hay, as we see, depends 
upon time of cutting, leafiness, 
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color, freedom from weeds and 
mustiness, good texture and, fin- 
ally, how good it tastes to your 
livestock. 


Maybe it sounds like a big 
order, but more and more of our 
farmers are producing hay that 
grades U. S. No. 2 or better. In 
fact, 60% of the hay produced 
in New Jersey grades that way, 
and about 20% of this grades 
U. S. No. 1. 


Over-all hay production is a 
long-range program and involves 
much more planning than this 
brief summary. You must con- 
sider species, varieties, seed bed 
preparation, seeding practices, 
fertilization, weed control, insect 
control, etc. 





Hay Tops Silage In Lamb Trials 
Good quality hay rated higher than either pea and barley silage 





or a hay-silage combination as roughage in lamb fattening rations 
during one-year trials reported by the Oregon State College agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

Both shorn and wooled lambs fed outside for 90 days last fall 
gained about 20 per cent faster on hay than on silage. About one- 
third of the total ration in all cases consisted of wheat and cull peas. 
It was 10 per cent cheaper to put on a pound of gain with hay at 
last fall’s prices. 

Lamb gains were about the same from hay or the 50-50 hay- 
silage combination, but more feed was required to put on a pound of 
gain with the combination roughage. Again, the straight hay ra- 
tion was about 10 per cent cheaper per pound of gain. 


Researchers attributed poorer gains from silage to its high water 


content—about 70 per cent—which restricted intake of crude protein. 
In all cases, shorn lambs made faster gains. 








IRRIGATE WHEN SOIL TELLS YOU 





RRIGATION used as a pre- 

ventative rather than a cure 
can pay big dividends. 

Recent advancements in engi- 
neered irrigation systems have 
made sprinkler irrigation a feas- 
ible farm operation under a great 
variety of conditions. However, 
there is more to irrigation than 
just the physical application of 
water to growing crops. 

Water alone does not solve 
the many problems involved in 
obtaining maximum yields. There 
are many contributing factors 
equally as important that in- 
fluence increased production. 
Among these influencing factors 
are the application of water ac- 
cording to individual crop re- 
quirements and the capacities of 
the various soils to absorb and 
hold that water. 

Irrigators have been long con- 
fronted with the problem of when 
and just how much water to 
apply to specific crops. For many 
it has been a hit-and-miss propo- 
sition —a guessing game — with 
production dependent upon the 


Resistance method indicates accurate moisture 
conditions. Helps you get the most 


out of irrigation... 


Condensed from Electricity On The Farm 


R. Larry Rowse 


operator’s ability to gauge soil 
moisture conditions. Under 
these conditions it is possible for 
a system to become a liability 
rather than an asset. 


Excessive irrigation on tiled or 
well drained soils will leach val- 
uable plant foods and fertilizers 
to depths below the root zone. 
On poorly drained soils, exces- 
sive moisture prevents proper soil 
aeration affecting root develop- 
ment, the general health and 
vigor of the crop and ultimate 
yield. Over-irrigation also in- 
creases labor and power costs and 
wastes precious water. On the 
other hand, under-irrigation or 
even poorly timed applications 
limit growth, reducing both yield 
and income. 

An accurate knowledge of soil 
moisture conditions throughout 
the root zone facilitat@s timing 
the frequency and gauging the 
exact amount of water to apply. 
Timing the irrigation and deter- 
mining the quantity to coincide 
with the soil deficit and the crop 
requirements is the key to the 
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success of any irrigation program. 
These factors must be given care- 
ful consideration if the incredibly 
high yields possible with proper 
irrigation are to be achieved. 

One of the simplest ways to 
determine the moisture content 
of the soils is by the electrical re- 
sistance method. The technique 
is feasible and practical and eas- 
ily adapted to farm use. 

The equipment consists of a 
gypsum soil-contact unit and 
electrical resistance meter. The 
soil units may vary in size and 
shape, according to the manu- 
facturer, but basically consist of 
two electrodes imbedded in plas- 
ter-of-Paris or gypsum. When 
the unit is buried in the soil, the 
gypsum readily simulates chang- 
ing moisture conditions of the 
surrounding soil. Since the elec- 
trical resistance will vary with the 
moisture content of the gypsum, 
it is comparatively simple then 
to measure the precise resistance 
at any time. The resistance en- 
countered is then converted to 
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the moisture content of the unit 
and surrounding soil. 

With a little effort and exper- 
ience, any grower can determine 
the appropriate timing of irriga- 
tions in accordance with crop 
needs and soil capacities. He can 
determine the amount to apply 
and can also predict well in ad- 
vance approximately when sub- 
sequent irrigations will be needed. 

The initial investment in an 
irrigation system and the crop 
investment are too great to be 
left to chance irrigation. Soil 
moisture determinations are ad- 
mittedly an all-important link in 
boosting yields and making irri- 
gation pay big dividends. But 
even so, they are not the complete 
answer. General farming prac- 
tices, cultural methods, fertiliza- 
tion programs, insect and weed 
control programs will, of neces- 
sity, have to be molded and in- 
terwoven with the irrigation pro- 
gram in order to achieve maxi- 
mum benefit from each individ- 
ual farm operation. 





The Oldest Cow In The World 


Probably the oldest cow in the world is Jane, a black and white 
cross Hereford owned by Mr. A. J. Thomas at West Brook Farm, 


Marloes, Pembrokeshire, England. 


Jane, bred by Thomas’ father-in-law, was born in May 1916 so 
she was 39 last birthday; she has produced 30 calves, the last one a 
bull, only four years ago, and was milking up to two years ago. 


She was, says her owner, a heavy milker in her time. 


Jane still 


goes out with the herd; her appetite has never failed, but she does 


get a few “tid-bits” during winter. 














A New Era in Poultry Housing 


Whether the poultryman lives in the North 
or South, these new poultry house 
ideas will interest him... 


Condensed from Everybody's Poultry Magazine 


W. Everett Eakin 


O stay in the chicken bus- 

iness during long periods of 
low prices, poultrymen are look- 
ing for new methods to boost pro- 
duction, improve efficiency and 
reduce costs. 


To accomplish these objectives, 
poultrymen are turning to better 
breeds of chicks, feed with great- 
er conversion efficiency, mechani- 
cal equipment which will help 
to reduce labor costs, and better 
housing to give the birds the best 
possible opportunity to produce 
to capacity. 


It’s not the original cost of the 
birds, equipment or housing that 
is important. It is the amount of 
feed consumed, the amount of 
labor expended and the mainte- 
nance of the building in relation 
to eggs produced, or pounds of 
meat added. 

A poultryman can afford to 
pay more for his baby chicks, his 
feed, mechanical equipment and 
building construction if it will 
increase his production and cut 
operating costs. 





One dollar a day saved by 
greater feed efficiency, reduction 
in labor costs and building main- 
tenance, will amount to $365 a 
year. This is sufficient to hire 
the use of $7300 in capital in- 
vestment for one year at five per 
cent interest. If $10 per day were 
saved in a larger operation, on 
the same basis, this would pay for 
the use of $73,000 capital for 
one year. 


Importance of good building 
construction, and the need to get 
more production from the same 
floor space, is becoming evident. 
Several different approaches are 
being tried to accomplish this 
objective. These include: 


1. Cage housing. This system 
started in the Pacific Coast area, 
swept through the deep South 
and now is moving rapidly north- 
ward. It has the advantage of 
simplifying the problem of elim- 
inating the non-layer or poor pro- 
ducer. Bird population also is 
increased over previously recog- 
nized standards of one layer to 
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three square feet of floor space. 

2. Tier roosts. Pennsylvania 
State University has taken the 
lead on this approach with ex- 
periments that now have one lay- 
er to less than a square foot of 
floor space, although no recom- 
mendations have been made on 
this density. This concentration 
of birds has been made possible 
by utilizing the solar designed 
house, to permit greater entry of 
wintertime sun to help keep the 
litter dry and to provide greater 
control of environmental condi- 
tions. A pit cleaner beneath the 
roosts is used for periodical re- 
moval of the droppings. 


3. Swing Shift. Dr. Dale King 
at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, Ala., started ex- 
perimentation on having two sep- 
arate flocks in the house, with 
one flock sleeping in a darkened 
area during the day while the 
other chickens eat, drink and lay 
their eggs. At nighttime, the two 
flocks shift positions. The birds 
that were laying during the day 
move into the darkened area for 
the night, while the swing shift 
goes into the work area for night- 


time production under flood 
lights. 
4. Mechanical cooling. Re- 


search work to use mechanical 
means of overcoming the summer 
heat problem and increase pro- 
duction of eggs and broilers in 
mid-summer is being started or 
planned by several agricultural 
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college experiment stations. 

Each of these systems will re- 
quire greater expenditures for 
original equipment. In every in- 
stance, the goal is to increase 
production of eggs or meat suf- 
ficiently to more than pay for 
the original investment. 


It took years for the tractor to 
replace the horse-drawn equip- 
ment but eventually farmers be- 
came convinced that the time 
saved and the increased crops 
that could be produced would 
more than pay for the much high- 
er equipment investment. 

Today the poultryman faces the 
same decision. Will he continue 
to compete on an inefficient basis 
with his small hand-fed flock, us- 
ing farm-produced feed in a 
poorly housed building against a 
more efficient operator who has 
mechanical equipment, using the 
best producing breeds and in well 
constructed buildings that help 
to avoid losses from disease and 
rapid temperature changes? 

By eliminating the hand labor, 
feeding mechanically and hous- 
ing his birds in the most modern 
building, it becomes possible for 
the poultryman to produce on a 
larger scale. Although his gains 
per bird may be less, yet his total 
income and net profit will be in- 
creased. 

Whether he uses the cage hous- 
ing system, tier roosts with me- 
chanical feeders and waterers on 
each level, the swing shift or me- 
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chanical cooling for summertime 
relief, the poultryman still must 
plan his building to provide the 
greatest protection for his birds 
against the elements. 


Good Insulation Mos* Valuable 

Whether he is located in the 
North or South, building orien- 
tation is important. Good con- 
struction will pay, whether the 
poultry house is insulated against 
the cold of the North or the heat 
of the South. 


The poultryman with cage 
housing, multiple tier roosts, the 
swing shift or any other method 
of greater density of birds, will 
face a moisture problem unless 
he has good ventilation and in 
most instances a source of addi- 
tional heat in cold weather to aid 
the ventilation system in taking 
out the moisture. 


As the cage system of housing 
moves northward, poultrymen in 
the colder areas must recognize 
that their problems are different 
than in the South. Buildings must 
be better constructed and drafts 
eliminated, as the birds in the 
cages are in an exposed position. 
They cannot huddle together for 
warmth. 

Running the building east and 
west, and placing the large win- 
dow area to the south, will make 
it possible to shade out the hot 
summer sun, yet allow entry of 
the warm rays of the wintertime 
sun. By using insulating glass 
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these wintertime heat rays may be 
trapped in and utilized for in- 
creasing the moisture carrying 
capacity of the air. 

To maintain dry litter in the 
peultry house three factors are 
necessary: 1. Insulation, 2. Ven- 
tilation, and 3. Solar Heat. 


Without the insulation, solar 
heat that enters the building dis- 
sipates through the walls and ceil- 
ing and is lost. In an insulated 
building, including insulated win- 
dows, this free source of heat is 
trapped inside. For every 20 de- 
grees the temperature is increased, 
the moisture carrying capacity of 
the air is doubled, making it pos- 
sible to maintain dry litter with 
good ventilation. 


With the solar designed poul- 
try house, the function of win- 
dows is changed. In the past we 
have thought of windows as a 
means of ventilation and day- 
lighting. With single thickness 
glass, the windows frost over 
quickly in cold weather and also 
collect considerable condensa- 
tion and dust, so that little day- 
light can penetrate in winter. Air 
leakage around the windows also 
created drafts. 


Value of Insulated Windows 


Today with the solar poultry 
house, window walls are used in- 
sead of ventilating windows. The 
air movement is separated from 
the window area, using separate 
air intakes and outlets. This pro- 
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vides greater efficiency. 

Function of windows in the 
solar house is to provide day- 
light and solar energy. The south 
facing wall of Thermopane is in 
effect a heating system which 
operates on free fuel. Cost of 
installation is less than a furnace. 
Need for continued purchase of 
fuel is avoided. 

The amount of free solar ener- 
gy that enters is controlled by 
nature so that the maximum is 
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obtained in midwinter when 
wanted, and is reduced to prac- 
tically nothing in mid-summer 
when the south-facing windows 
can be easily shaded from the 
direct sun. 

Another practical advantage of 
the insulated, solar house, is the 
sound deadening effect of both 
the insulated walls and insulated 
windows. Outside noises are muf- 
fled, so that the birds are not dis- 
turbed. 











Cows Chewing Wood May Need Minerals 


A cow chewing on a barn door isn’t trying to get out—she’s 
probably just asking for another mineral or two. 

Chewing on fence posts, trees, or other objects around the 
barn may be just a habit. But Jim Crowley and George Werner, 
dairy specialists at the University of Wisconsin, say it might be wise 
to check your dairy ration and make sure your cows are getting all 
the minerals they need. 

Two supplements — trace mineralized salt and steamed bone 
meal—will do the job in most cases. A cow needs about one ounce 
of salt a day for body maintenance, plus about another ounce a 
day for milk production. 

Since all cows don’t need the same amount, best way is to 
put about an ounce of salt a day in the feed—one pound of salt to 
every 100 pounds of grain. Then, let the cow get the rest of the 
salt she needs free choice at a salt box. 

If you feed too much salt, your cows will scour. That will 
happen, too, if cows are allowed free access to salt just once in 
a while. Then they’re likely to gorge on it. The specialists suggest 
using trace mineral salt. It’s a cheap way to be sure your cows get 
all the minerals they need. 


Cows usually get enough calcium in their roughage, but may 
need extra phosphorus. It’s good insurance to add two pounds of 
steamed bone meal to every 100 pounds of grain in the ration. 


Wisconsin Extension 

















More S-T-R-E-T-C-H From Pasture 


How dry-lot pasture carries more 
cattle on fewer acres. Results show 
2\/, times more per acre... 





IKE TO get more mileage 


from your pasture, carry 
more cattle on fewer acres? 


It can be done. Here’s how: 


Rig up a mower-swather com- 
bination, or a sickle pick-up at- 
tachment. Field chop immediate- 
ly behind the mower and blow 
the green, chopped material into 
a self-feeding wagon. Haul 
enough for one day to your cattle 
in dry lot and let them help 
themselves. Keep the cattle in 
dry lot. Chop from the standing 
crop once or twice a day. Do it 
every day from late May to freeze- 
up. 

The process is called “soiling,” 
“green feeding,” and/or “dry 
lot pasture.” 

Farmers who have tried it the 
past year or two list these ad- 
vantages: 

@ Up to 2! times greater re- 
turn in milk per acre of pasture. 

® Half as much pasture need- 
ed to carry the same number of 
animals. 

@ More even milk production 
during the grazing period. 

@ Less, or at least no greater 
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trouble from bloat. 


@ Better use of manure. No 
spotty grazing. No fencing prob- 
lem. 


@ More water consumed by 
milk cows. No need to clip pas- 
ture. 

@® Grassed waterways easier to 
maintain; no cutting by cows’ 
hoofs. 

The big advantage is carrying 
capacity—more stretch from pas- 
ture. 

A Southeastern Minnesota 
dairyman carried 31 milk cows 
and 15 head of young stock on 
20 acres of alfalfa-brome from 
June to October last year, took 
636 bales of hay off the same 
pasture and increased his milk 
production from 1,250 pounds per 
acre per month to 2,975 pounds 
per acre per month—2!4 times 
more—while doing it. 

A Central Minnesota dairy- 
man cut his pasture acreage ex- 
actly in half, taking two hay- 
crops while carrying 50 milk cows 
on four 18-acre alfalfa-brome 
fields. Another dairyman, 50 
miles further north, was able to 
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carry his cows through the late 
August-early September poor- 
pasture period with no slump in 
production. University experi- 
menters, two years ago, were able 
to get as much milk from 30 
acres, by green chopping, as they 
had from 50 acres, rotation 
grazed. 


A North Dakota beefman car- 
ried 170 head of feeders on 35 
acres of field chopped alfalfa 
from June to Sept. 9 last year. 

Rodney Boynton, the south- 
eastern Minnesota dairyman, had 
increased his livestock program, 
through careful Soil Conservation 
District management, to where he 
had 46 head to pasture on 20 
acres. So, he tried green chop- 
ping. 

He used a pick-up attachment, 
chopping direct from a standing 
crop of second-year alfalfa- 
brome. He started May 20, cut- 
ting once a day early in the 
morning on first-crop hay, but 
after dew was off on second crop 
because the finer material tended 
to stick on the pick-up sickle 
when there was moisture on it. 

Boynton blew the chopped ma- 
terial into a bunk on wheels, 
chopping just what his 46 head 
would clean up in one day. His 
bunk-wagon is 18x6 feet with 3- 
foot sides. A 1-foot manger ex- 
tends out from the box on all 
sides for cattle to eat. A flat “A,” 
18 inches high by 15 inches wide 
is inside the wagon to carry green 
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chop out to the manager. 


From 21% to 3 tons of material 
was hauled in daily, with each 
animal eating an average of 115 
pounds. 

The crop was cut when alfalfa 
was in the one-tenth bloom stage. 
Once, when he let first-cutting 
hay get too mature, milk produc- 
tion dropped off badly before he 
switched over. As hay started 
to go past the tenth-bloom stage, 
it was baled. He quit cutting 
on Oct. 1. 

Mr. Boynton missed chopping 
about ten days last year because 
of wet weather keeping him out 
of his sandy-loam fields. When 
that happened he turned the 
cows on emergency wood-land 
pasture. Hay was before the 
animals at all times. There was 
no drop off in milk when he 
missed a day. 

One heifer was lost from bloat 
the first day. Mr. Boynton had 
planned to have his first load in 
the feedlot by ten a.m., but it 
didn’t get there until five that 
evening. By then the cattle were 
hungry. Cows ate their green 
chop, then went into the barn 
and ate dry feed. They had no 
trouble. Heifers ate green chop, 
then drank water with no dry 
feed before or after. One bloated 
and died. 

It took Mr. Boynton from 25 
to 45 minutes a day to feed his 
cattle green chop. That included 
a 200-rod turn-around to the 
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field and back. 

Calculations by Mr. Boynton 
and Carl Ziebarth, a high school 
vocational agricultural teacher 
who helped him figure his re- 
turns, showed his cows produced 
about a pound more milk a day 
from green chop than they had 
the year before from rotation 
grazing. But they produced 21% 
times as much milk per acre of 
pasture—2,975 pounds per acre 
per month as against 1,250 
pounds per month from rotation 
grazing in 1953. 


They drank more water—go- 
ing to the tank six or seven times 
a day, as against two when they 
had to walk in from the field. 
They stayed in better flesh; were 
heavier by actual tape-weight in 
November than they had been in 
March. 

Mr. Boynton took 15 loads of 
manure from his feedlot last year, 
spreading it evenly over fields, 
instead of having scattered cow 
pads which cattle grazed around, 
as in former years. 

Kenneth Varner, pioneer 
green chop feeder in Wright 
County, Minn., follows about the 
same practice. He starts cutting 
alfalfa-brome before it starts to 
bloom, shafting to new areas as 
maturity progresses and baling 
what isn’t chopped. He chops 
once a day after the morning 
milking. 

Rain or dew are no problem, 
even though he is on heavy soil. 
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His fields are well tiled. Fields 
being too soft kept him from 
chopping only three or four days. 
He feeds dry hay and silage, if 
he has it, when he must skip a 
day. 

Mr. Varner pulls a sickle-pick 
up chopper and his bunk wagon 
with a two-plow tractor, swing- 
ing into the feeding yard and un- 
coupling the wagon without leav- 
ing the tractor seat. It takes 
him 30 to 45 minutes to feed 50 
head. Heating of the chopped 
material is no problem in his 
20x7-foot wagon. His wagon has 
16-inch mangers on two sides and 
an 18-inch opening where the 
material feeds through. 

He had never had bloat from 
green chopping in three seasons 
of operation, although he used 
to have trouble from rotation 
grazing. 

Like Mr. Boynton, Mr. Varner 
figures the big advantage is great- 
er carrying capacity. and that 
that advantage alone is well 
worth the day-in-and-day-out job 
of field chopping. 

Mr. Varner has four 18-acre 
alfalfa-brome rotation pastures. 
He used to need two for pasture 
while he cut the other two for 
first-cutting hay. By second-crop 
hay time he was pasturing all 
four. By third cutting, he was 
still pasturing all four and doing 
auxiliary feedin~. 

Since green chopping, one pas- 
ture handles the daily chopping 
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requirements at first - cutting 
time, leaving three for hay. By 
second-crop time, two are 
chopped and two cut for hay. 
By third-crop time. he might 
need all four for green chopping, 
depending on the weather. 

Production is as good or better 
with green chopping, and “it’s 
the same every day.” 

The North Dakota beef feeder, 
Lloyd Butts of Foster County, put 
170 head of steers on field 
chopped alfalfa the first of June 
last year. He carried the 170 
from then until Sept. 9 on 35 
acres, green chopped. plus 10 
pounds per animal per day of a 
grain screenings mixture of two- 
thirds wild oats and one-third 
lightweight wheat. No dry hay 
was fed. 

Mr. Butts chopped twice a day, 
taking about three man-hours per 
day, using a windrower on a 
mower and later switching to a 
self-propelled mo wer - swather. 
The material was chopped with 
a field cutter and hauled to feed- 
lot bunks in a self-unloading feed 
wagon. 

He missed only one day last 
year. That was because of a 
severe storm. That one day he 
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had some bloat trouble, which he 
solved by a light mid-afternoon 
feed to keep the steers from get- 
ting too hungry. 

Mr. Butts kept no_ scale 
weights on his steers, but figures 
his green-chop gains were about 
1.6 pounds per day per steer for 


the summer feeding period. 


College men, who have 
watched green chopping for two 
years, list these considerations 
before you go into green feed- 
ing: 

Be sure you have a continuous 
supply of green feed available 
throughout the growing season. 


A large hard-surfaced area is 
desirable to salvage valuable ma- 
nure. 


It may be necessary to chop 
twice a day to prevent heating. 

Bloat may still be a problem. 
Keep dry hay before animals at 
all times. 


Field operations may be cur- 
tailed following rain, so plan for 
supplemental feeding. 

Labor and machine require- 
ments are relatively large. A 
farmer with only 15 to 25 cows 
may not find such a system eco- 
nomically sound. 





Workers with at least a year and a half of covered Social 
Security work who died between 1939 and September 1950, are now 
considered fully insured under Social Security. If you are the 
surviving widow, 65 or older, and have not married again, or if 
you have the worker’s unmarried child under 18 in your care, 
contact the El Paso Social Security office about possible benefits. 


VETERINARIAN'S NOTEBOOK NO. 17 


What To Do About 
ERYSIPELAS or 
“DIAMOND SKIN” in 


RYSIPELAS or “Diamonds,” 

is a common disease of pigs, 
usually between the ages of three 
to nine months, though it occurs 
in sows as well. The cause of 
the disease is a germ which lives 
in the soil, and once you have 
had an attack of the disease on 
your premises you are always like- 
ly to get it again. That in itself 
is a good enough reason for pro- 
tecting your pigs by vaccination. 


The disease occurs in three 
forms. There is what is known 
as a peracute form in which all 
you will probably find is a dead 
pig. This form kills in a matter 
of hours and there is no time for 
symptoms to develop. 


Then there is an acute form, 
which is the most common. The 
onset is sudden. The pigs are 
all right one day and ill the next. 
They do not come out at feed- 
ing time but lie in the straw. If 
you go in and force them out- 
side, some of them may be very 
lame and you may notice a swol- 
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len hock joint or knee joint here 
and there. They object very much 
to being moved and you will no- 
tice that in many cases they are 
rigidly constipated. Vomiting oc- 
curs in some cases. 


Labored Breathing 

If any dung is passed, it is 
usually in the form of round, 
hard, dark balls. Breathing may 
be very labored, and, in white 
pigs especially, raised reddened 
areas may be seen on the area 
of the shoulders and along the 
sides. These are supposed to be 
roughly diamond shaped. How- 
ever, these raised areas are not 
always present. Temperature is 
very high indeed: 106° or 108°. 

Lastly, there is the chronic 
form. This is not common and 
it usually occurs in isolated cases 
following an acute attack. 

What happens is this. Acute 
swine erysipelas has a nasty hab- 
it of leaving the valves of the 
heart affected. These delicate 
valves become the seat of small 
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growths which naturally impede 
the action of the heart. A few 
weeks after the acute attack has 
died down you may get a pig, or 
perhaps two or three pigs, which 
start to get blue in color. This 
color is due to bad circulation 
and sooner or later the pig will 
die from a heart attack. This is 
the chronic form of erysipelas. 


What are you to do about all 
this? A lot depends on the con- 
dition under which the pigs are 
kept. The risk of spread in a 
large enclosed area containing 
a hundred or so pigs in pens of 
ten or a dozen is very great. 
Again, the risk of spread is great 
where you have half a dozen or 
more adjacent sites and runs. and 
the urine runs from one sty into 
the next. 


Isolation Best 


The disease is spread either 
by direct contact of an affected 
pig with a non-affected pig or 
through the agency of dung, ur- 
ine, food and such things as feed- 
ing utensils and brushes. 


Generally speaking, the best 
thing to do is to remove and 
isolate all badly affected animals. 
Isolate all contacts from the 
same pen. Wash out and disin- 
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fect the pen thoroughly and leave 
that pen vacant for the time be- 
ing. Keep your eye on all other 
pigs for lack of appetite, consti- 
pation, or rashes. 

You must summon your vet- 
erinary surgeon at once. If you 
delay and this disease gets a 
good hold it will cost you a 
small fortune to get rid of it. The 
badly affected pigs will require 
immediate treatment with Swine 
Erysipelas serum and_ perhaps 
other drugs as well. 


Your vet may advise the in- 
jection of the incontacts from 
the same pen with serum, too, to 
prevent them getting the disease 
if possible. If you delay and the 
disease gets a hold it may neces- 
sitate the injection of every pig 
with serum as a safeguard. 

It is usually best to withhold 
food from the affected pigs. Al- 
low greenstuff and plenty of cold 
water with some Epsom-salts in 
it to conquer the constipation. 

Vaccination against erysipelas 
can be done as soon after wean- 
ing as you like, and it is a lot 
cheaper than having pigs treated 
once they have got the disease. 

In this country, some state laws 
prohibit use of live virus serum 
for erysipelas. 





Drink More Milk— The French are ahead of Americans indi- 


vidually, in annual use of dairy products. 


In 1953 France’s per 


capita use of milk and milk products was 703 pounds compared to 


682 for the U. S. 





How To Cut 
Machinery Costs 


Solid facts and figures that may 


save you hundreds of 
dollars a year... 


Condensed from The Young Farmer 
Jim Ross 


NYWAY you look at it, ma- 
chinery is a big cost in 
farming these days. But there are 
ways to trim that cost. Here are 
a few ideas that may help. 


Say you are going to start farm- 
ing, and you have to buy a set 
of equipment. You'll want to 
know how much to invest to get 
the most for your money. By com- 
paring your situation with a set 
standard, or guidepost, you may 
come up with some sound ans- 
wers on equipping your farm. 


You'll find a set of these guide- 
posts on a following page. They 
give you an idea of what agri- 
cultural economics experts con- 
sider to be standard equipment 
requirements for different sized 
farms. 

These standards of machinery 
purchase might not apply directly 
to your farm. But they should 
be useful to you after you com- 
pare them with your own situa- 
tion and make the necessary ad- 
justments. 


The guideposts were worked 
out as part of a study on crop 
production costs in relation to 
farm size by Dr. Earl O. Heady 
and Dean E. McKee, Iowa State 
College economists, and C. B. 
Haver, now professor of econom- 
ics at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. The study was conduct- 
ed in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics at Iowa State. 


The study was based on set 
conditions as to weather, terri- 
tory, average operation in cash- 
grain farming in Iowa, and 
prices of new machinery. 

Prices of new machinery in 
1949 were used. The economists 
point out that since 1949 the 
cost of all machinery has gone 
up, but by equal percentages. 
That is, the cost of corn pickers 
has gone up by about the same 
percentage as the cost of com- 
bines. Therefore total costs for 
you will be higher than indicated 
in this study, but the machinery 
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units suggested for each size of 
farm will be the same. 

The machinery study was based 
on the average number of days 
available for field work at Ames, 
Iowa during the field working 
season from the last of March 
to about the middle of November. 
If you live much farther north 
than central Iowa, you have few- 
er working days available than 
were considered in this study, and 
might need machinery with great- 
er field capacity. 

If you live south of central 
Iowa, you will have more time in 
the fields and may not need as 
much. You should also make 
comparisons as to the type of 
farming operations you have. 

The lists of machinery units 
is basic. You may see advan- 
tages in investing more. You'll 
note, however, that the econo- 
mists have found that it is not 
economical to own harvesting ma- 
chinery on an 80 acre farm. 
They recommend custom work 
for this size of operation. And 
they also recommend custom bal- 
ing for the 120 acre farm. 

Of course, situations vary so 
much from farm to farm that it 
may be profitable for you to buy 
more machinery than is listed. 
Bigger, faster machinery saves 
time. A day or two saved can 
mean getting all the corn plant- 
ed before a long siege of rain—or 
combining the oats just ahead of 
a hail storm. 
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Or. you might have other rea- 
sons for changing this list. On 
the two hundred acre farm, for 
example, you could buy two 
tractors, a one-plow and a two- 
plow, for little additional cost 
over the single three-plow tractor. 
This way you would have one 
tractor for heavier jobs and one 
for light jobs. 

The amount of value you place 
on your time also should be con- 
sidered. A livestock farmer might 
be wise to increase his production 
cost with bigger, more expensive 
machinery so he could spend 
more time taking care of his 
stock. 

Plans to expand your future 
operations are other reasons for 
spending more on tractors and 
implements. 

On the other hand, investing 
less than the standard might be 
wise in some cases. As an ex- 
ample, a farmer without too much 
cash may want to spend less on 
tractors and implements even 
though his production cost, con- 
sidering labor, is increased. The 
money saved on machinery might 
then be invested in livestock or 
fertilizer at a greater net return. 


Buying machinery to start 
farming is expensive, but even 
after you’re well established, ma- 
chinery costs will continue to cut 
deeply into your profits. Let’s 
look at some of these costs and 
see how they can be reduced. 

The first loss you will suffer 
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is depreciation. That starts the 
minute you take your machine out 
of the showroom. Depreciation 
is the loss in value and service 
capacity of any machine. The 
major causes of depreciation are 
natural wear, rust, corrosion, 
weathering, accidental damage, 
and_ obsolescence. 


One way to reduce these costs 
is to figure out about what your 
loss is through depreciation, then 
improve your buying and opera- 
tion standards to reduce these 


losses. 


You can extend the life of any 
machine, obviously, by careful use 
and proper lubrication. But it’s 
also important to consider obso- 
lescence because better machines 
are being built continually. The 
new. machines may be so superior 
that continued use of the old ones 
may be too costly. 


Another thing to keep in mind 
is that mounted tractor imple- 
ments are often useful only as 
long as the tractor lasts. 





Guideposts for Equipping Your Farm With Machinery 


80 ACRES 


One-plow tractor 
(15 horsepower) 
One-bottom, 14-inch 
mounted plow 
Four foot tandem disc 
Twenty foot drag harrow 
Endgate seeder 
Two-row cornplanter 
Two-row cultivator 
Seven-foot mower 


Total investment $2,875 


120 ACRES 


Two-plow tractor 
(19 horsepower) 
Two-bottom, 14-inch 
pull type plow 
Eight-foot tandem disc 
Twenty-foot drag harrow 
Endgate seeder 
Two-row cornplanter 
Two-row cultivator 
Seven-foot tractor mower 
Eight-foot fertilizer 
spreader 
Five-foot power take-off 
combine 
One-row pull type corn- 
picker 


Total investment $5,790 


200 ACRES 


Three-plow tractor 

Three-bottom, 14-inch 
pull plow 

Ten-foot tandem disc 

24-foot drag harrow 

Endgate seeder 

Four-row cornplanter 

Four-row cultivator 

Seven-foot tractor mower 

Eight-foot self-propelled 
combine 

Two-row mounter 
cornpicker 

Ten-foot fertilizer 
spreader 

Eight-foot side delivery 
rake 

Power-takeoff baler 


Total investment $11,792 


320 ACRES 


Two-plow tractor 
Three-plow tractor 
Two-bottom, 14-inch 
pull plow 
Ten-foot tandem disc 
Three-bottom, 14-inch 
pull plow 
18-foot single disc 
24-foot drag harrow 
Endgate seeder 
Four-row cornplanter 
Two-row cultivator 


Four-row cultivator 

Ten-foot fertilizer 
spreader 

Seven-foot power mower 

Eight-foot side delivery 
rake 

Power-takeoff baler 

Ten-foot self-propelled 
combine 

Two-row cornpicker 


Total investment $15,630 


400 ACRES 


Two three-plow tractors 

Two three-bottom, 14-inch 
pull plows 

Ten-foot tandem disc 

18-foot single disc 

Endgate seeder 

24-foot drag harrow 

Ten-foot fertilizer 
spreader 

Four-row cornplanter 

Two four-row cultivators 

Seven-foot power-takeoff 
mower 

Eight-foot side delivery 
rake 

Two-row cornpicker 

Power-takeoff baler 

Twelve-foot self-propelled 
combine 


Total investment 616,912 
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You can find depreciation loss 
on any piece of machinery sim- 
ply by (1) subtracting the price 
you sell it for from the price you 
paid for it, and (2) dividing the 
result by the number of years the 
machine can be expected to last. 


This is called the straight line 
method of figuring depreciation 
because it gives equal reduction 
in value each year. This simpli- 
fied method of finding deprecia- 
tion is considered best since there 
are a large number of variables 
which can’t be determined. 

Based on long-term observa- 
tions, the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Department at Iowa State es- 
timates the life of machines as 
follows: 


Estimated Life 


Years 
Mc cadawededawsdiaeaws 11 
DE ‘shee ssoa bien oak ewes 10 
Erne 8-10 
ee 15 
Corn cultivator ............ 12 
MD svcccanbewsnems 10 
PD oo cease beans 12-15 
errs 10 
ee 15 
Harrow, spike tooth ........ 25 
SE 6 Ses aia bade dakera 6 back 10 
ME waGucdaniewks ore Roeees 12 
Rake, side delivery ......... 15 


These are averages. By careful 
lubrication, use in the field and 
storing, your machinery should 
last longer than this. 


Exact depreciation losses can’t 
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be found, but if you figure an es- 
timated annual loss on your ma- 
chinery, then compare this with 
estimated losses on other, say, 
smaller machines that will do the 
same work, you'll probably see 
ways to save machinery dollars. 


A big expense is the fixed cost 
you have to pay just to own a 
piece of machinery. If you take a 
look at your total annual fixed 
cost, you may decide you can’t 
afford to own certain machines. 
This cost includes depreciation, 
interest on investment, taxes, in- 
surance, housing, lubrication, and 
daily service and repairs. 

After you figure your depreci- 
ation, you can estimate: your oth- 
er fixed costs, expressed in per- 
cent of purchase price, as follows: 
interest on investment, 5%; taxes, 
5%; insurance, .25%; housing, 
2%; lubrication, .3-1%; and re- 
pairs, 1.5-3%. 

According to a survey made by 
the Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment at Iowa State, annual 
fixed cost on individual pieces 
of machinery ranges from about 
10 to 19 percent of the original 
cost. In other words, it may cost 
you as much as $380 a year to 
own a $2,000 item of equipment. 

Besides careful buying, there 
are a number of ways to reduce 
your machinery costs. One good 
way is through joint ownership 
—buying in partnership with a 
neighbor. Machines which are 
high in first cost and used during 
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a relatively short period are like- 
ly to give best results with joint 
ownership. 

Machines such as ensilage cut- 
ters, hay balers, threshers, corn 
shellers and others have been 
owned jointly with good results. 


The fact that both parties may 
need the machine at the same 
time tends to eliminate many of 
the seeding, cultivating and some 
harvesting machines from satis- 
factory joint ownership. Another 
good way to decrease cost is 
through custom work. This is a 
means of increasing the use of a 
machine, thereby providing cash 
income to reduce the cost of own- 
ing it. 

A custom operator can do work 
cheaper, as far as machine costs 
are concerned, than can a farmer 
with a small acreage and a ma- 
chine of his own. On the other 
hand, when a farmer hires custom 
work, he usually hires the machine 
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operator also. This may make the 
total cost higher than it would 
be if he owned a machine and 
operated it himself. 


The question of rates is often 
an obstacle in custom work. The 
charge depends on _ individual 
communities or areas, the size and 
type of equipment used, distance 
to job, common practices, etc. 


A guide for 1955 custom rates 
has been released by Iowa State 
College. The rates are based on 
what it costs the College Farm 
Service to do large scale field jobs 
including depreciation on mach- 
ines, interest on investment, hous- 
ing, federal excise taxes, repairs, 
servicing, fuel and labor. These 
costs are increased by a certain 
percentage margin which the 
Farm Service feels an indepen- 
dent custom operator should have 
to make the work profitable to 
him. Some of the custom-rate 
suggestions are as follows: 





Operation 


Plowing 

two-bottom plow 

three-bottom plow 
Corn Picking 
Combining 
Forage Harvesting 

corn field cut 

grass, legume field cut 
Corn Shelling 
Baling (60 lb. bales) 
Spray for Corn Borers 
(no material furnished) 
Grinding corn, oats 
Cutting cornstalks 
(rotary cutter) 
Cultivating 

two row 

four row 
Boring post holes 


College Farm Suggested Range 


Service Cost In Actual Charge 
$3.00/acre $3.50-4.00/acre 
$2.60/acre $3.00-3.50/acre 
$4.05/acre $5.00-6.00/acre 
$4.00/acre $5.00-6.00/acre 
$6.10/acre $7.50-9.00/acre 
$4.65/acre $5.50-7.50/acre 
$0.03/bushel $0.03-0.04/bushel 
$3.50/ton $3.90-4.60/ton 
$0.50/acre $0.65-0.70/acre 
$0.06/bushel $0.08-0.11/bushel 
$2.15/acre $2.60-3.15/acre 
$1.35/acre $1.60-2.00/acre 
$1.06/acre $1.25-1.50/acre 
$0.20/each $0.25-0.30/each 
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These figures may tell you if 
you can afford to own certain 
machines, or if you could save by 
hiring custom work. 

Take combining. Say you have 
a total of 40 acres of small grain, 
soybeans and clover a year. At 
the custom rate of $5.50 per acre 
it would cost you $220 to hire 
your combining done. 

We'll figure it will cost you 
$1800 to buy a combine for your- 
self. Since a combine lasts ten 
years, it will cost you $180 every’ 
year for depreciation alone. Now 
go back and check the fixed cost 
figures. The minimum costs listed 
add up to 9.55% of the purchase 
costs per year will be $171.90. 

Your total cost per year, there- 
fore, will be $351.90. And this 
cost does not cover your labor or 
the expense of operating your 
tractor. You can see that you are 
better off in this case to hire your 
combining done. 

If you use a three-plow tractor, 
and figure gasoline at 20 cents a 
gallon, it costs you about 42 cents 
per hour to field chop, 30 cents to 
combine, 37 cents to disc, and 31 
cents to plow. For lighter jobs, 
minimum fuel costs with this size 
tractor are about 24 cents per 
hour. 

Oil costs run about .3 to 1% 
yearly of the purchase price of 
any machine. Labor is consider- 
ed at about $1.00 to $1.50—per 
hour. 

The best way to cut down on 
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machinery costs is to make your 
equipment last longer, thereby 
spreading the first cost over more 
years of service. 

The Agricultural Engineering 
Department at Iowa State has 
found that some farmers wear 
machines out in a few years while 
others get twice as much service 
from theirs. This difference in the 
useful life of a machine is the 
real secret of low cost machine 
operation. 

The life of most machines can 
be extended a great deal by 
sheltering, painting and _ rust- 
proofing. The better management 
which usually accompanies the 
use of a good storage building is 
probably as important as_ the 
weather protection. 


Sometimes you can save money 
by buying used equipment rather 
than new. Success with second- 
hand machinery depends upon 
the ability to choose wisely, and 
both ability and facilities to re- 
pair or rebuild it. The less im- 
portant machines, those required 
for secondary enterprises, are us- 
ually the best ones to buy second- 
hand. 

Another good way to cut your 
operating costs is by watching 
your field efficiency. Remember 
that it costs money every time 
you drive that tractor around 
your field. Here’s where skilled 
tractor operation pays off. Say, 
for example, that you are discing 
with a ten-foot disc. It’s easy to 
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allow too much overlap on the 
ground you have just covered. If 
you allow two feet of overlap, 
you are cutting your field effi- 
ciency 20%. This means that 
you are going to have to make an 
extra trip around the field every 
five rounds to make up for the 


These are just some of the ways 
you can save on machinery costs. 
Since every farm is a unique busi- 
ness unit, every farm has differ- 
ent problems. 

But by closely analyzing your 
needs and costs, you'll find many 
ways to get your machinery costs 


ground lost. down—and your net profits up. 





India Needs Your Old Copies 


“Today came The Farmer’s Digest of February 1955. I had 


missed the periodical for more than 1 year and I am glad I get it 
again thanks to a generous, unknown as yet, benefactor of the U.S.A. 

I used to pass on back numbers to various people of the Agri- 
cultural Department or of the Veterinary Department or to the 
Director of our big Bank that cares much for the agricultural im- 


provement of the poor people. Most of those people in fact asked 
me to keep the numbers given to them and I could not refuse. Only 
one number is left in my library of the , I think, — 
2 years subscriptions I was offered. 

It is true that some means or methods suggested are as yet too 
scientific and too expensive or not adapted to India’s climate and 
soil, etc. Yet many articles give excellent ideas and show a way to 
improvement in this country’s methods. 

I venture to ask whether some of your readers of the U.S.A 
would be ready to dispatch here for distribution their back numbers. 
I would have no difficulty in distributing to very interested persons 
such useful material. 

Though I am not specialized in agriculture, I have interest in 
that line and I help the people as much as I can, as many around 
me are agricultural people. So I read always with great interest 
everyone of your numbers and I must say I congratulate you for the 
good work done by you. 

Yours faithfully, 

Rev. Fr. E. Le Bas, s.j. 
Lohardoga P.O. 
Ranchi Dt 
India 








Dwarf Apple Orchards are 
“Growing Up” 


Orchards of these small-sized trees are 
getting to an age where conclusions can be 
drawn regarding their commercial value... 


Condensed from American Fruit Grower 


Eldon S. Banta 


WARF apple orchards are 

on the way to becomming 
commercial realties. We still 
know little about dwarfing root- 
stocks and their effects on scion 
varieties, but there is a universal 
interest in planting them. 

Data on cost, yields, and lon- 
gevity of dwarf trees are meager. 
Neither can we say definitely 
which variety and rootstock com- 
bination will be most satisfactory 
in a given locality. However, if 
you follow the best recommenda- 
tions available for your section, 
your chances of succeeding with 
a dwarf orchard are good. 

What kind of yield can I get 
from a dwarf orchard? Only now 
do we have any substantial data 
on this question, and it is lim- 
ited. Arthur Boller’s planting 
near Sodus, N. Y., is perhaps 
the oldest commercial dwarf or- 
chard in the United States, hav- 
ing been planted in 1941 with 
336 trees. 





Boller planted 84 trees of Mc- 
Intosh on Malling XIII and 84 
on Malling I rootstocks. He did 
the same with Red Delicious, 84 
on each rootstock. The trees were 
set 18 feet apart but this proved 
too close at the end of 10 years 
so every other row of trees was 
removed, and only the trees on 
Malling I remain. 

In 1951, just 10 years after 
planting, the McIntosh on Mal- 
ling I yielded an average of 11.5 
bushels per tree. On the basis of 
66 trees per acre, this is 759 
bushels per acre. Delicious on 
the same stock yielded about half 
as much, which was still a good 
yield for 10-year-old trees. Yields 
in 1952 were quite low, then in 
1953 jumped to near the 1951 
records. 

The Boller dwarf orchard was 
handled the same as any other 
planting of apples. It was culti- 
vated during the first six years, 
then seeded down to a permanent 


Reprinted by permission from American Fruit Grower, Cleveland, Ohio 
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rye grass cover. Up until 1952 
the trees received an annual ap- 
plication of six pounds of 10-10- 
10 fertilizer per tree. The trees 
remain in excellent health and 
vigor and from all appearances 
should last as long as any other 
apple tree. 


When asked what he would 
plant if he were to set a 100- 
acre orchard, Boller replied, “I 
would plant at least half of the 
trees on dwarfing rootstocks.” 

Purdue University at Lafayette, 
Ind., made its first test planting 
of dwarfing stocks in 1941. These 
trees have produced some phe- 
nomenal yields. For example, 
Gallia Beauty on Malling XVI in 
1953 yielded 900 bushels per 
acre. This is calculated on the 
basis of 72 trees per acre set 25 
x 30 feet. Delicious on Malling 
I in 1953 went 814 bushels per 
acre, Turley on Malling I rolled 
out 742 bushels, and Golden De- 
licious on Malling I yielded 403 
bushels. These were, of course, 
the top yields from the best stock- 
scion combinations. But most 
combinations exceeded 500 bush- 
els per acre. Two years before 
this, when trees were just 10 
years old, the top yield was 
1,056 bushels per acre with va- 
rieties on Malling I. This yield 
was calculated from trees set 20 x 
22 feet. Good yields seem pos- 
sible, and on very young trees. 

One important disadvantage 
noted in this dwarf planting was 
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poor anchorage of roots result- 
ing in leaning trees. Trees that 
leaned too badly were removed. 
No staking or bracing was at- 
tempted, as it was to be handled 
as a commercial orchard. High- 
est losses occurred in the Turley- 
Malling I stock, where 50 per 
cent of the trees were removed. 
Nine per cent of Gallia Beauty 
and Golden Delicious trees on 
Malling I were removed. Tree 
losses on other rootstocks ranged 
from 7 to 12 per cent. These 
losses occurred up to 1950. 

After 1950, severe winter 
weather with extreme fluctua- 
tions of temperature brought 
more losses to these dwarf trees. 
Again Malling I stocks showed 
the highest losses with 21 per cent 
of trees dying. Turley and Gallia 
Beauty stood up the best on this 
rootstock while Delicious and 
Golden Delicious suffered most 
heavily. Malling XIII and XVI 
came through the winters with 
the least injury and tree losses. 

A partial explanation of the 
severe injury to these trees in the 
winter of 1951-52 may lie in the 
fact that through cultural prac- 
tices many large lateral roots of 
trees were left exposed. Also the 
trees had just finished a very 
productive year. In some areas 
the soil is heavy and not too well 
drained. In fact the conditions 
seemed ideal for winter injury. 
Under other cultural conditions 
heavy losses might not have oc- 
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curred, especially if trees had 
been well mulched. 

The Purdue test orchard was 
handled just as any commercial 
planting. The only pruning the 
trees received was the removal 
of watersprouts. No attempt was 
made to control size or shape of 
trees. The orchard was main- 
tained from the start in a per- 
manent sod of bluegrass. Infre- 
quent applications of mulch were 
made to trees. Each spring light 
applications of nitrogen were 
made to maintain tree vigor. The 
spray program was the same as in 
other orchards. 

Some of the points about dwarf 
trees the Purdue horticulturists 
liked were: 

1) Varieties on Malling root- 
stocks bear their fruit out in the 
open where they receive lots of 
sunlight, are easily sprayed and 
harvested. 

2) Malling rootstocks will do 
well without special care or pam- 
pering. 

3) Varieties will bear their 
first fruits and their first com- 
mercial crops earlier in life than 
standard trees. 

4) Annual production seems 
to be more general with dwarf 
than standard trees, especially 
with varieties that are predomi- 
nantly alternate bearing. 

A few of the difficulties they 
encountered are these: 

1) The variety-stock combina- 
tion is extremely important and 
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needs more thorough study. 


2) Some stocks, especially Mal- 
ling I, are subject to “wet feet” 
and winter injury, and perhaps 
other environmental and climatic 
conditions. 

3) Uncertainty as to the de- 
gree of dwarfing that is most eco- 
nomically feasible from a com- 
mercial orchard standpoint. 

Every experimenter with dwarf 
apples expresses the thought that 
many more commercial plantings 
must be made and under various 
environmental conditions in or- 
der to discover their weaknesses 
and overcome them. 

The New York Experiment 
Station at Geneva has been test- 
ing the Malling dwarfing stocks 
for a number of years. At the 
end of 10 years’ work, station 
scientists have learned much 
about stock-scion relationships, 
and raised more questions, too. 
From a commercial standpoint 
varieties grafted on Malling VII 
have been dwarfed the most, trees 
having reached a height of 8 or 
9 feet and a spread of about 11 
feet. 

Malling IX is the most dwarf- 
ing rootstock of the Malling 
series, but too small for com- 
mercial planting. However, this 
very dwarfing rootstock may find 
a place commercially by grow- 
ing trees in a hedgerow system, 
as has been done very success- 
fully in Oregon. 


Karl D. Brase of the Geneva 
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station reports that the earlier 
bearing varieties, such as Cort- 
land and Rome Beauty, are most 
likely to do best on Malling II 
or VII. Late varieties like 
Northern Spy and McIntosh do 
well on VII. Also McIntosh and 
Delicious when grafted on Mal- 
ling I will give good production 
and early bearing. Rome Beau- 
ty, Cortland and Rhode Island 
Greening have done well on Mal- 
ling XIII. 


At the end of 10 years, the per 
acre yields of varieties on the 
dwarfing rootstocks have been 
significantly greater than those 
on standard trees. Delicious on 
Malling II, for example, pro- 
duced 305 pounds of fruit per 
tree during the first 10 years 
against 441 pounds per tree on 
seedling roots. But when you fig- 
ure that you plant almost twice 
as many Malling II trees per acre 
as standard trees, then the per 
acre yield goes considerably in 
favor of the dwarf stock. 


At the Michigan Experiment 
Station, East Lansing, McIntosh 
on Malling I produced 78 pounds 
of apples per acre the fourth 
year after planting. McIntosh 
on Malling VII yielded 59 
pounds the same season. These 
same trees, when eight years of 
age in 1953, yielded 363 pounds 
on Malling I and 285 pounds on 
Malling VII. Total production 
per tree in this planting for the 


first eight years ran up to 784 
pounds with McIntosh on Mal- 
ling I and 763 pounds on Malling 
VII. This amounts to nearly 15 
bushels per tree for the first 
eight years. 


With planting distances in the 
neighborhood of 20 x 25 feet, 
about 100 trees per acre can be 
set. This would mean that a 
McIntosh orchard on Malling I 
or VII could produce around 
1,500 bushels per acre during the 
first eight years of its life. This 
is roughly twice what might be 
expected of a similar orchard of 
standard trees. The trees, now 
eight years of age, are in com- 
mercial production, yielding from 
600 to 800 bushels per acre. 


Dr. H. B. Tukey, head of 
Michigan State’s department of 
horticulture and a dwarf tree 
specialist, reports that one of his 
objectives is to get trees into full 
production at seven to 10 years 
of age. These then can produce 
abundantly for some 15 years be- 
fore removal. Shortening the life 
of an apple orchard in this man- 
ner has one particular advantage, 
Dr. Tukey points out. A grower 
can eliminate older varieties that 
markets no longer want and plant 
newer, more acceptable ones 
without the long, discouraging 
delay between planting and prof- 
itable production age required 
with standard trees. 








Good Meadows 


A comparison of spring and 
summer seeding... 





Condensed from Ohio Farm and Home News 


R. R. Davis and J. L. Parsons 


ORE than half the prob- 

lem of growing a meadow 
or pasture is getting a good stand. 
In other words, it is easier to 
maintain a stand than to establish 
one. 


There are three general ways 
of getting the stand started: (1) 
Spring seeding in oats or without 
a companion crop; (2) Spring 
seeding in wheat or other winter 
grains; (3) Summer seeding. Re- 
gardless of the method chosen, 
it is imperative that the recom- 
mended lime and fertilizer prac- 
tices are followed. Furthermore, 
legume seeds should always be 
inoculated with nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria adapted to the crop be- 
ing sown. 


Seeding in Spring Grains 


Spring sown grains are usually 
safer companion crops than win- 
ter grains for meadow seedings. 
In wheat the seedlings must com- 
pete right from the start with an 
established crop, whereas those 
sown with spring oats can start 
along with the grain. 


Tests at Columbus, Ohio, 
showed that alfalfa and red clo- 
ver react differently to early, 
(early April) medium (early 
May) seedings. In this test, al- 
falfa gave equally good stands 
at all three dates of seeding, but 
much better stands of red clover 
resulted from early seeding. In 
practice, particularly where oats 
are to be harvested for grain, 
seeding as early as a seedbed 
can be prepared will probably 
give the best all-around results. 


In these tests, sowing alfalfa 
seed without any companion 
crop gave somewhat inferior 


stands as compared with those 
sown with a light seeding of oats. 
When alfalfa was seeded without 
oats, a worthless “companion 
crop” of weeds developed. Clover 
stands were better when sown 
without oats. Oats are usually 
used since they produce a return 
from the land in the seeding year. 

The band seeding method 
works well for spring seeding with 
oats or without a companion 
crop. The method of packing 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home News, Wooster, Ohio 
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the soil, broadcasting the seed, 
and packing again also works 
well. 

In addition, it is wise to re- 
duce the seeding rate of the com- 
panion crop (oats at four to six 
pecks an acre) to reduce com- 
petition and to lessen the danger 
of lodged grain which might 
smother the meadow seedlings. 

Spring seeding requires some 
special precautions: (1) Do not 
cover the seed with more than 
one-half inch (preferably less) of 
soil. (2) Sow the seed as early 
in the spring as possible. The 
time of seeding in spring grain 
is usually determined by the fact 
that the yield of grain decreases 
quite rapidly as the date of seed- 
ing is delayed. 


Seeding in Winter Grains 


Winter wheat in itself has no 
special merit as a “nurse” crop 
for new seedings, but is more of 
a competitor. Despite these fac- 
tors, there are two reasons for 
such a practice: (1) Wheat, like 
oats, produces a return from the 
land during the year the seeding 
is made. (2) It covers the soil 
over winter and thus reduces 
erosion. 


Many Ohio farmers encounter 
difficulties in making meadow 
seedings in winter wheat, partic- 
ularly when alfalfa is a major 
part of the mixture. It is pos- 
sible to overcome these difficul- 
ties to some extent by following 


these suggestions: Topdress the 
wheat during the winter with 
strawy manure. Clip wheat that 
is rank early in the spring if it 
looks as if it might lodge. Be 
careful not to cut off developing 
wheat heads. Lastly, seed in 
March. Early broadcasting is bet- 
ter than late drilling. Split seed- 
ing with one-half the seed broad- 
cast early and the remainder 
drilled as soon as the drill can 
get on the field is sometimes ad- 
vantageous. There is usually less 
difficulty with establishing red 
clover and timothy in wheat than 
with other forage crops. 


A four-year test at Columbus 
showed that March 10 to March 
20 was the most favorable period 
for broadcasting alfalfa, red clov- 
er and sweet clover. After April 
1, drilling produced better stands 
than broadcasting. 


With heavy yields of wheat, 
meadow stands may fail to estab- 
lish regardless of good cultural 
practices. There are at least 
three alternatives, none of which 
is too attractive: (1) Change the 
rotation; (2) Be satisfied with 
lower yields of wheat; or (3) 


Seed in summer after wheat har- 
vest. 


Summer Seedings 

The commonest reason for 
summmer seeding in Ohio is to 
replace failures of spring seed- 
ings made in wheat. Summer 
seedings may also follow other 
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winter grains, spring grains or 
other early crops. These previous 
crops absorb the soil moisture 
and in dry seasons moisture is 
removed from subsoil to a con- 
siderable depth. This lack of 
soil moisture is the principal haz- 
ard to making successful summer 
seedings. 

It is essential that the seed bed 
be firm to preserve moisture and 
hasten germination. This means 
plowing or disking well ahead of 
seeding. Plowing is recommended 
following a combined grain crop 
to reduce competition from vol- 
unteer grain. The earlier the 
field is prepared, the greater the 
chances are for rain to settle the 
loose soil and penetrate to the 
subsoil. 

Summer seedings of alfalfa 
should be made in July or as 
soon as the seed bed is prepared 
and moisture conditions are fav- 
orable for seed germination and 
plant survival. Clover and tim- 
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othy are more sensitive to heat 
and do better if sown somewhat 
later. Generally speaking, alfalfa 
and a grass should be used for 
summer seeding since the clovers 
and birdsfoot trefoil are not as 
reliable when summer seeded. 
Any seeding made after August 
15 in northern Ohio may not 
make enough growth in the fall 
months to survive the winter. 
A comparable date for southern 
Ohio is September 1. 

The use of a grass and legume 
mixture has certain agronomic 
advantages over a legume seeded 
alone. Legumes in mixture with 
grass are less susceptible to win- 
ter heaving than when sown 
alone. Legume and grass mix- 
tures usually yield better than 
pure stands of either. From the 
standpoint of utilization, a mix- 
ture of legumes and grass is con- 
sidered more desirable for hay 
and pasture purposes than a 
stand of pure legumes. 





Lambs On Pasture Bring Top Profit 


Most good corn belt farms can return from $75 to $125 per 
acre for good pasture through the sale of lambs and wool, says Rus- 
sell Brower, Purdue animal husbandman. 

Brower says that succulent, well-fertilized legume pastures are 
the basis for a sound sheep flock management program. Fat lambs 
suckling their mothers and on good pasture are the only meat animals 
that can be sold at the top of the market with little or no grain. 

Farmers with sheep should plan to utilize spring pasture crops 
such as blue grass, balbo rye, winter wheat, barley, or spring oats 
if legume pastures are not available. 


Indiana Extension 
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Zero Grazing 


Is zero grazing practical for the average farmer? 
Would it work on your farm? 


Condensed from Better Crops with Plant Food 














Some farmers may wish to use 
both systems. Certainly certain 
fields are either too steep or 
stony and rough or wet to per- 
mit the use of heavy machinery, 
while others are inaccessible to 
cattle from the barn area. 


Some areas frequently have 
good soil and with intelligent use 
of lime and fertilizer will pro- 
duce well as pasture. Some farms 
have been cut up badly by busy 
highways. It is far easier to pull 
a wagon load of chopped grass 
across traffic than to drive a herd 
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On the other hand, harvest 
with a mower is more complete 
and wastes less of the forage crops 
than grazing in returns per acre. 
Complete dependence upon 
chopped green feed necessitates 
duplication of field equipment 
in the event of breakdown and 
careful maintenance of other 
equipment required for the op- 
eration. 


Different crops can be utilized 
effectively for soiling and will in 
some cases increase acre returns. 
These will usually involve an- 


Reprinted by permission from Better Crops with Plant Food, Washington, D. C. 
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winter grains, spring grains or 
other early crops. These previous 
crops absorb the soil moisture later. Generally speaking, alfalfa 
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How Much Is Farmer's Digest Worth? 


"| enjoy Farmer's Digest and find it so valuable 
that | would like you to quote me a price on all 
issues since 1945. | will bind them and have a 
complete library for reading and reference." 
* 

"One article in Farmer's Digest made me at least 
a thousand dollars. | can say your magazine 
is the best investment | ever made." 

* * . 
"Had | subscribed to your magazine years ago, 
farming for me would have been much more 
profitable. | won't be without it again. 


soon as the seed bed is prepared ture of legumes and grass is con- 


and moisture conditions are fav- sidered more desirable for hay 
orable for seed germination and and pasture purposes than a 
plant survival. Clover and tim- stand of pure legumes. 


Lambs On Pasture Bring Top Profit 


Most good corn belt farms can return from $75 to $125 per 
acre for good pasture through the sale of lambs and wool, says Rus- 
sell Brower, Purdue animal husbandman. 

Brower says that succulent, well-fertilized legume pastures are 
the basis for a sound sheep flock management program. Fat lambs 
suckling their mothers and on good pasture are the only meat animals 
that can be sold at the top of the market with little or no grain. 

Farmers with sheep should plan to utilize spring pasture crops 
such as blue grass, balbo rye, winter wheat, barley, or spring oats 
if legume pastures are not available. 
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Zero Grazing 


Is zero grazing practical for the average farmer? 


“a> 


Would it work on your farm? 


Condensed from Better Crops with Plant Food 


M. A. Sprague, Dept. of Farm Crops, Rutgers University 


€¢’VERO grazing means feed- 

ing cattle entirely in a feed 
lot. It may involve either the 
feeding of stored roughages or 
cut green grass called soilage. 
Green grass is superior to pre- 
served forages for feed, and cat- 
tle do equally well whether graz- 
ing or fed chopped material in 
bunkers. 


Like all other items in the 
management of a farm, the 
choice of either pasture or soiling 
as methods of harvesting green 
grass must fit the individual farm. 
Some farmers may wish to use 
both systems. Certainly certain 
fields are either too steep or 
stony and rough or wet to per- 
mit the use of heavy machinery, 
while others are inaccessible to 
cattle from the barn area. 


Some areas frequently have 
good soil and with intelligent use 
of lime and fertilizer will pro- 
duce well as pasture. Some farms 
have been cut up badly by busy 
highways. It is far easier to pull 
a wagon load of chopped grass 
across traffic than to drive a herd 


of cows. 


Soilage crops are not new. 
When farm labor was plentiful 
and cheap they were common- 
place. Power machinery in re- 
placing labor has again suggested 
soiling as a method of harvest. 
The choice appears to be largely 
one of economics tempered by 
risk. Fencing is far cheaper than 
machinery, paved feed lots, and 
bunkers. Pasture management 
saves labor, manure, and the risks 
of inclement weather and ma- 
chinery breakdown. 


On the other hand, harvest 
with a mower is more complete 
and wastes less of the forage crops 
than grazing in returns per acre. 
Complete dependence upon 
chopped green feed necessitates 
duplication of field equipment 
in the event of breakdown and 
careful maintenance of other 
equipment required for the op- 
eration. 


Different crops can be utilized 
effectively for soiling and will in 
some cases increase acre returns. 
These will usually involve an- 


Reprinted by permission from Better Crops with Plant Food, Washington, D. C. 
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nuals, however, which increase 
costs of production when com- 
pared with perennial crops. 

It would appear that on most 
farms green forage for a long 
while to come will still be fed 
as pasture. However, in some 
special cases certain fields on the 
farm may best be utilized for 
soiling crops. The risks are still 
too great at this time to suggest 
complete dependence upon ma- 
chinery for all of the harvest- 
ing operations on the great ma- 
jority of livestock farms. 

The New Jersey Grassland 
Committee has recognized this 
opportunity for efficient utiliza- 
tion of green grass. Studies have 
been under way at the Dairy Re- 
search Farm for the past two 
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years, under the supervision of 
Bruce R. Poulton, testing the ef- 
ficiency of feeding dairy cows in 
this manner. Further, a self-feed- 
ing wagon has been built by Pro- 
fessor Mark E. Singley of the 
Agricultural Engineering Depart- 
ment for the purpose of eliminat- 
ing labor of handling the chopped 
feed. 

Initial tests indicate that 
chopped forage can be blown di- 
rectly into the wagon in the field 
after which the wagon is hauled 
to the feeding area, opened, and 
left until the next feeding. The 
results of these researches will de- 
termine where and how soiling 
crops can be effectively fitted 
into 20th century grassland farm- 


ing. 





Artificially Sired Heifers Bring Higher Prices 


Dairymen place a high value on sires used in artificial breeding 
associations, says Dr. V. L. Baldwin, Virginia dairy husbandman. 
This was indicated, he says, at a recent Holstein heifer sale. 








Buyers paid about $100 more, on the average, for each artificially 
sired heifer than for those from all other sires. Heifers bred by 
artificial insemination averaged about $478, while heifers bred from 
other sires averaged around $377. 

The herds from which the heifers came had some influence 
on the price received. However, of the herds from which the heifers 
came, the Al-sired heifers brought considerably more than the non- 
Al-heifers from the same herd. 

Increased prices for artificially sired animals are common, Dr. 
Baldwin says. It reflects the careful selection of the sires which go 
into artificial breeding service. 





Fewer Turkeys — The Crop Reporting Board has reported farm- 
ers plan to grow about 4 per cent fewer turkeys this year than last. 
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Condensed from 


OWEVER the farm machin- 

ery makers looked at it, 1954 
was not their year. It was bad 
enough that farmers were mak- 
ing their old tractors and harvest- 
ers do for a bit longer; on top 
of that, defense cutbacks and 
poor judgement in letting inven- 
tories pile up took a further toll 
of profits and output. 


Management 


When a whole industry, a 
whole segment of the economy, 
turns soft, management has an 
excuse to throw up its hands with 
a plaintive “We’re doing the 
best we can with a bad situation.” 


In many respects, indeed, there 
is little that can be done. But 
when one company in such a sit- 
uation actually makes progress 
against the prevailing winds, it 
quickly wins Wall Street’s respect 
for exceptional management. 


Last year, the $402 million 
Allis- -Chalmers Manufacturing 


How The Big Farm Machinery Makers 
Are Doing 


An investor's report on 1954 operations 
of large farm machine manufacturers. 
Whether you are a 
holder or a user of 
will find this article interesting and 
informative .. . 


rospective stock- 
eir products, you 


Forbes Magazine 


Company could well claim this 
distinction. Allis Chalmers’ net 
income rose $4.1 million to $19.3 
million in the first nine months, 
at a time when its two biggest 
competitors’ profits were off 30% 
and 20% respectively. It is true, 
of course, that Allis-Chalmers’ 
sales were sweetened by some $20 
million in gross resulting from 
the acquisition, late in 1953, of 
engine-making Buda Company. 
But its over-all sales were not the 
thing that made Allis-Chalmers’ 
record the notable one it was. 
The truly significant item in the 
Allis-Chalmers’ nine-month _re- 
port was its 11% pretax profit 
margin, a striking improvement 
over last year’s 8.8%. 


This trend-bucking showing by 
Allis-Chalmers, takes on added 
luster when held up side-by-side 
with that of International Har- 
vester. International Harvester, a 
billion-dollar concern and one of 
America’s industrial giants, is 


Reprinted by permission from Forbes Magazine, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 
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the unquestioned bellwether of 
the farm equipment business. Its 
top-dog position, however, did 
not save Harvester from a bone- 
jarring $263 million (21%) 
slump in sales in its 1954 fiscal 
year. Nor did it save 100,000 
stockholders from the unsettling 
news that their nine-months net 
had fallen off a big 30%. In 
sharp contrast with Allis-Chal- 
mers’ widening margins, Harvest- 
er’s narrowed down to 7.4%. 
It can be objected that the 
comparison is not a fair one. 
Allis-Chalmers, so runs this argu- 
ment, started life as a machinery 
maker, moved into the farm field 
only at the end of World War 
I, while Harvester is, and always 
has been, primarily a manufac- 
turer of agricultural equipment. 


But the actual fact is that Allis- 
Chalmers counts on its tractor 
and farm equipment division for 
more than half its total sales vol- 
ume, while Harvester (excluding 
exports) earns only 30% of sales 
from its farm lines. For another 
thing, Harvester is almost as 
large in the automotive field as 
in farm equipment. Its 1953 
truck sales hit $300 million, a 
volume surpassed only by General 
Motors and Ford. Furthermore, 
Harvester’s roughly $50 million 
annual volume in refrigerators 
and air-conditioners makes it a 
contender of no mean importance 
in the appliance field. 
Allis-Chalmers, while equally 
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diversified, is diversified in a dif- 
ferent fashion. With one hand, 
Allis-Chalmers competes for trac- 
tor sales with Harvester and such 
down-the-line farm equippers as 
Deere and J. I. Case. With the 
other, A-C coolly takes on Gen- 
eral Electric and Westinghouse to 
hold a solid third place in the 
manufacture of heavy electrical 
goods. 

Obviously, then, neither Har- 
vester nor Allis-Chalmers are ex- 
clusively farm equipment-makers. 
The unanswered question in all 
this is: what part did their vary- 
ing sales mixes play in their 
sharply contrasting fortunes last 
year? 

In Allis-Chalmers’ case, the 
question is not an easy one to 
answer. Certainly against such 
manifold and powerful compe- 
tition, plus an assortment of 
troubles, it has been no easy task 
to come through with the flying 
colors it showed this year. 


Defense orders, for one thing, 
were off 40%, to $55 million, in 
the first nine months after Allis- 
Chalmers’ La Porte (Ind.) works 
had just about wound up its job 
of building high-speed prime 
movers for the armed forces. 
Moreover, farm equipment and 
electrical lines were even more 
competitive than usual. On top 
of all this, A-C began the year 
with only $37.7 million in cash, 
enough to scrape by on, but just 
barely so, and an amount which 
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left little leeway to maintain the 
$4 dividend rate. 


In this situation, Allis-Chal- 
mers’ President, W. A. Roberts 
(now deceased) rolled up his 
sleeves and resolved to hold the 
dividend line and keep profits 
up. First he cut costs wherever 
possible, vigorously took advan- 
tage of “more favorable material:, 
markets.” Product development, 
too, received a high priority. 
Roberts brought out his new 
WD.-45 tractor late in 1953, re- 
ports it “has had a tremendous 
impact on the farm equipment 
industry.”  Allis-Chalmers also 
took a hand in devising a new 
pelletizing process for taconite. 
Though this latter project was 
taken on as a service for custo- 
mers, it helped earn a big ma- 
chinery order for the West Allis 
(Wisconsin) Works. 

Helped by such things, high- 
er margins more than offset a 
4% sales decline in the nine 
months, and net income rose 
from $4.53 a share in 1953 to 
$5.59 in the same period last 
year. Thus, the $4 dividend rate 
was safe, and by October, man- 
agement had boosted working 
capital $31.9 million, thereby 
strengthening the company’s cur- 
rent assets-to-liability ratio from 
a 3.1-to-1, to a more healthy 4.8- 
to-1. 

Around the same time, a prom- 
ising new field opened to the 
company. Since Allis-Chalmers 
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counts tue electrical equipment 
giants as competition, Roberts 
had long been acutely conscious 
of the work Westinghouse was 
doing on the atomic power plant 
now abuilding at Shippingport 
(Pa.), Allis-Chalmers had itself 
done considerable work for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and 
was no novice in the field. At 
last, toward the end of the year, 
Allis-Chalmers got its chance to 
work on the commercial applica- 
tions of atomic energy: in Oc- 
tober, the AEC disclosed that 
Allis-Chalmers had been chosen 
to design and build the power 
generating unit for an atomic 
power test plant to be constructed 


‘at Lemont (Ill.) and scheduled 


for completion in 1956. 


Investors were obviously 
pleased by A-C’s way of doing 
things. While most farm equip- 
ment shares were languishing well 
below their 1951 high-water 
marks, Allis-Chalmers was bid up 
to a new high of 747%. 

Toward year’s end, the bull 
market excitement caught Inter- 
national Harvester and swept the 
giant farm equipper’s stock to a 
new postwar high (though still 
short of its 1937 peak at 40). 
Whatever the season for such op- 
timism, it was not to be found 
in interim reports, which showed 
the lowest earnings since the war 
ended. This dismal showing had, 
in fact, set some Chicagoans to 
recalling what President John 
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McCaffery had once said of his 
job: “You'll have to make some 
stuff and sell it to somebody for 
more than it cost you. That’s 
about all there is to it except for 
a few million details.” 


It was the details, last year, 
that were causing McCaffery 
plenty of grief. Detail: defense 
cutbacks slashed $121 million 
from Harvester’s sales for the Oc- 
tober 31 fiscal year. Detail: the 
no-holds barred fight between 
GM and Ford was pinching Mc- 
Caffery’s truck sales almost as 
badly as it had Chrysler’s autos. 
Detail: Canada, which took $70 
million of Harvester products in 
1953, last year took less than half 
that amount. Finally, the farm 
and truck slumps had nicked sales 
a further $115 million. 

“In the normal pattern of the 
American economy, to which the 
company’s business now seems to 
have returned,” said McCaffery, 
“a constant succession of new 
and improved products is the 
surest road to success and bus- 
iness stability. Consequently, the 
search for new and better pro- 
ducts is always going on.” Al- 
ways one to keep his word, Mc- 
Caffery last year handed 
his dealers the following new 


items: Electrall, a portable gen- 
erator that farmers can attach 
to a tractor or truck and bring 
right out in the fields; a new, 
more powerful, 201-horsepower 


valve-in-head 


truck engine; a 
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new self-propelled combine. 

To keep sales from slumping 
further (they were down $114 
million in the April quarter 
alone), McCaffery took some ef- 
fective but profit-cutting steps. 
In September, he slashed prices 
on his smaller farm tractors, 
bringing his Farmall Super A, for 
example, down from $1421 to 
$1150. 


McCaffery meanwhile saw no 
reason why city folks should not 
buy more Harvester refrigerators 
and trucks. But first it was neces- 
sary to brush some of the hay- 
seed out of the venerable old 
name. To that end, he started 
picking up the every-other-week 
tab for the CBS-TV “Halls of 
Ivy” show, featuring suave Brit- 
isher, Ronald Coleman. 

Apparently unperturbed _ by 
Harvester’s sally into the urban 
living room, aloof Deere & Com- 
pany stuck stubbornly to its ag- 
ricultural furrow. Surprisingly, 
it was hurt less, saleswise, than 
its big, diversified competitor. For 
one thing, Deere was almost im- 
pervious to defense cutbacks: de- 
fense sales last year were barely 
5% of volume. 

Nevertheless, plagued by tow- 
ering inventories and a return to 
prewar seasonal patterns of bus- 
iness, President Charles Deere 
Wiman had a bad beginning for 
the fiscal year; sales in the first 
quarter were off a sharp 29% 
from the year before. But by the 
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third quarter, Deere was again 
doing business at 1953 levels and 
had shaved the overall nine 
months’ slump to a more man- 
ageable 15%. By slashing costs, 
Wiman succeeded in holding his 
operating margins, still the fattest 
in the entire industry, at a fig- 
ure slightly above 1953’s 15.6%. 
Net income, closely following 


sales, slipped 20%. 


Comfortable behind a_ solid 
trade position and these enviable 
profit margins, Deere has been 
slower to diversify than its two 
big competitors. When conserva- 
tive Deere & Company finally did 
make up its mind to branch out, 
it decided, rather typically, to 
remain close to the soil: nearing 
completion at Pryor, Oklahoma, 
is Deere’s $17.5 million chemical 
fertilizer plant. Wiman is count- 
ing on Deere’s old name, seasoned 
with decades of doing business, 
to sell his chemical fertilizer 
against strong and already en- 
trenched competition in that field. 

Despite the profit dip and the 
chemical plant investment, how- 
ever, Wiman had few financial 
worries. His $73.8 million cash 
position on July 31 exceeded total 
current liabilities ($57.2 million) 
by a wide margin, and his cur- 
rent assets-to-liabilities ratio was 
an imposing 6-to-1. 

Not so the “Little Three” of 
the industry—Case, Oliver and 
Minneapolis-Moline. They were 
even more hard-pressed than us- 
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ual to finance heavy inventories 
and dealers’ receivables. Only 
Case, among them, had a com- 
fortable current ratio, ard even 
here cash ($6.5 million) loomed 
small in comparison with cur- 
rent liabilities ($23.6 million). 
This heavy pressure on working 
capital in the highly seasonable 
farm equipment business is at 
least part of the reason why the 
“little three” stocks sold last year 
well below net working capital. 


Smallest of six farm equippers, 
Minneapolis-Moline reported that 
it had “strengthened its position 
in the farm equipment industry 
in 1954.” Sales dropped 25% in 
the first nine months and the 
company sank $1.3 million into 
the red (before a $699,000 tax 
rebate). There was, however, 
some justification for President 
Warren C. MacFarlane’s feeling 
of accomplishment. He had man- 
aged to cut his inventories $12 
million by October to a more 
manageable $40 million and, 
thereby, greatly improved his 
cash position. He did so by cut- 
ting his work force from 8000 to 
5600 and letting sales get well 
ahead of production. Meanwhile, 
he closed a deal to manufacture 
farm machinery in  machine- 
hungry, but dollar-short, Turkey. 

“We consider 1954 the low 
point,” said MacFarlane at year’s 
end. “1955 will be rugged but 
(new products) should boost our 
sales volume and our profits— 
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we hope.” Stockholders, remem- 
bering how MacFarlane had 
boosted their equity from $7.30 
to $42.17 a share in the postwar 
era, hoped he could again turn 
the trick. 

While Minneapolis-Moline had 
increased its book value 500% 
between 1946 and 1953, J. I. 
Case had upped its equity only 
60%. Furthermore, last year 
Case lost the fourth sales spot it 
had held for decades to Oliver, 
by a considerable margin. It was, 
investors recalled, not the first 
time the famed old company had 
lost ground. Slow to recognize 
the change that took place in 
farming during the Thirties, Case 
had plugged stubbornly along un- 
til mid-decade with its old lines 
of high-quality heavy machinery 
while competitors like  Allis- 
Chalmers cashed in on the grow- 
ing demand for light machinery 
for the small farmer. 

A year and a half ago, Case 
directors accepted the resignation 
of President Theodore Johnson, 
a 5l-year Case veteran. They 
replaced him with the Executive 
Vice President, John T. Brown, 
who proceeded to introduce a 
new baler and combine and 
Case’s diesel tractor. His aim 
was to modernize the Case line 
and to cut expenses to the point 
where Case could get by on the 
reduced demand. As for defense 
contracts, Case, in the words of 
Vice President Robert W. Baird, 
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Jr., “didn’t want to go into a big 
engineering expense just when 
we were spending more money 
than usual tooling up our new 
line.” 


In this, Case’s Brown differed 
sharply from Oliver’s Andrew 
King McCord. McCord and 
Chairman Alva W. Phelps laid 
out several million dollars tooling 
up Oliver to make fuselage sec- 
tions for jet bombers. This proved 
a wise move. The defense con- 
tract took up part of the slack 
in Oliver’s output, and, despite 
a 15% slump in its regular bus- 
iness, sales were off only $2.5 
million in the first three quarters. 
It also made Oliver, along with 
Allis-Chalmers, one of the few 
farm equippers showing higher 
earnings in the period. With in- 
ventories down to a more rea- 
sonable level in October, McCord 
stepped up production of wheeled 
tractors, raised hopes that Oliver 
would continue paying its re- 
duced, but still regular, dividends. 
It was, at year’s end the only one 
of the “Little Three” doing so. 


Labor Relations 


Like most of the U.S. economy, 
the oft strike-ridden farm equip- 
ment business knew peace in 
1954. Unfortunately, it was a 
year of extensive layoffs. Though 
the companies did their best to 
explain the dismal business situ- 
ation, a certain amount of labor 
ill-will was inevitable. Com- 
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plained one Racine J. I. Case 
worker: “Sure, they can’t help 
the layoffs, but they ought to be 
fairer about how they do it.” 
Other Case workers, however, 
considered the seniority basis 
“fair enough” and the men at the 
Racine plant went on working 
through their second year with- 
out benefit of a contract, hav- 
ing turned thumbs-down on a 
strike vote. 


* * * 


If the U.S. population con- 
tinues to increase by 7,000 
persons per day, we will 
need 3!/3 million more cattle, 
2'/3 million more sheep and 
9 million more pigs to supply 
the market in 1962. 


* * * 


By contrast, Allis - Chalmers 
ended September with 35,600 on 
the payroll, a reduction of just 
1100 from the work force at 
1953’s year end. Commented one 
employee at the company’s big 
West Allis, Wis. works: “I never 
thought too much about the way 
the company treated its working 
men, but at least the work has 
been pretty steady this year, and 
that’s saying plenty.” 


Stockholder Relations 


Among the farm equipment 
makers, J. I. Case seemed least 
interested in letting stockholders 
know what has been happening 
inside its business. Management 
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perhaps was thinking that no 
news was preferable to the bad 
news they had to dish out. 
Deere, though somewhat freer 
with sales and cost breakdown, 
did not go much out of its way 
to keep stockholders informed, 
a result perhaps of the fact that 
officers and directors own a solid 


20% of the stock. 


International Harvester’s Mc- 
Caffery, on the other hand, woos 
stockholders with annual reports 
and interim statements worthy of 
the billion dollar Corporation he 
heads. When things go wrong, 
as they have this year, McCaf- 
ferey puts on no Olympian airs, 
tells stockholders the why and 
wherefore of the trouble. Allis- 
Chalmers, too, puts out a top- 
notch annual report, though it 
neglects quarterly mailings. 


Minneapolis-Moline lies some- 
where between Harvester and 
Allis Chalmers on the one hand 
and Deere and Case on the other, 
in its reporting to stockholders. 
With each annual report goes 
a proxy statement reminding 
owners that President MacFar- 
lane is in the same boat as they 
are, with better than 50,000 com- 
mon shares tucked away in his 
vault. 


Oliver Corp., conversely, pre- 
fers to keep all of its affairs in 
the vault. Its annual report tells 
stockholders no more than Macy’s 
tells Gimbels. 











IGH on the top of the Santa 

Cruz mountains is perhaps 
the last place you’d expect to 
find 18,000 chickens getting ready 
for the market. 

Nevertheless, Avery Shuey, 
Skyland, Santa Cruz County, 
California, has been busy at the 
fryer and roaster chicken business 
for eight years on a ranch lo- 
cated on the very top of the ridge 
overlooking beautiful Monterey 
Bay and the City of Santa Cruz. 

Although raising birds on a 
mountain top is novel, in itself, 
the big item about Shuey’s op- 
eration is his quality roaster bus- 
iness, based on his creed that a 
good quality bird will always find 
a market. To many the roaster 
means too long a growing period 
and too much risk in getting the 
needed extra per pound price 
to make it pay off. Shuey, how- 
ever, has customers that demand 
only the best and it is to this 
trade that he caters at a guaran- 
teed price. 

Shuey got his first taste of the 
fryer business while in the Army. 
During one of his leaves he found 


Reprinted by permission from California Farmer, 





He Raises Profitable Roasters 
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This California farmer on a mountain top finds 
a quality market... 


Condensed from California Farmer 


himself a guest on a well run 
Maryland fryer farm. He spent 
several days at the farm and de- 
cided then and there that the 
fryer business was a good one. 
Before he left the Army he had 
plans underway to find a spot 
in California where he could get 
into meat bird production and 
after settling a partnership in a 
Texas business, took off for his 
home state and the fryer industry. 

Betty and Avery Shuey like 
their mountain farm, and find 
it excellent, healthwise, for their 
birds. During the years that they 
have been in the business, disease 
problems have been at a mini- 
mum. During the last eight years 
they have had only one case of 
Newcastle and one of pneumonia, 
both quickly cured by “wonder” 
drug applications. Medication 
and vaccination is a minor ex- 
pense on their well kept ledger. 
Much of this is due to the isola- 
tion of the ranch from other 
chicken farms. It is also due to 
the thorough cleaning of pens 
and houses that Shuey insists 
upon between broods. Concrete 
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floors under the litter make the 
chore easier and new litter assures 
him of a good clean start for his 
chicks. 


The houses, modeled after east- 
ern houses and well adapted to 
this mountain top “Skyland 
Ranch,” are 350 feet long by 20 
feet wide with the grain room in 
the center. The first house built 
was for fryers only, with 16 pens 
18 by 20 feet in size. In 1951, 
a customer asked Shuey to hold 
some fryers two extra weeks for 
the roaster business, and _ this 
launched him into the roaster 
trade. He found the pens too 
small, and his last house has 
every other partition knocked 
out, allowing him room for 800 
birds per room. Besides these two 
houses on his own land, he rents 
two old barns from a neighbor, 
filling them to the brim with 
chickens. , 

Shuey starts his chicks at one 
foot per bird under butane burn- 
ing hovers (electric power isn’t 
always available in the winter) at 
90 degrees. He keeps the number 
of chicks at about 100 less than 
the capacity of the hovers, and 
provides at least one inch of feed- 
er space per chick and waters at 
the rate of a one gallon fount for 
every 100 birds. As the birds 
grow older they receive a one 
foot per bird spacing. 

Shuey soon found that he had 
to allow more room for his roast- 
ers, and one-fourth of his birds 


are sold as fryers. The rest go 
on to become plump, corn-fed 
roasters with the pullets getting 
a one and a third square feet 
minimum. Cockerels being 
brought along for roasters are 
given even more room when 
some of them hit the market at 
11 weeks of age. This gives the 
others going the full 13 weeks 
about two feet per bird. 


Shuey gets weight on his birds 
by starting the chicks on grains 
for the first 24 hours (to prevent 
pasting up) and follows with a 
22 per cent chick starter. At the 
end of one week cardboard chick 
brooder guards are removed and 
the chicks are allowed access to 
waterers and larger feeders. When 
they have been on starter feed 
for six and a half weeks, they are 
shifted to 18 per cent protein fin- 
ishers fed both in pellet and gran- 
ular form. These are presented 
to the birds free-choice. 

At the end of the eighth week, 
corn is introduced in the evening 
feedings at a one-third corn to 
two-thirds mash ratio. This has 
two effects, it gives the birds a 
desirable coloring in fat and meat 
and a reduction in feed costs. The 
latter is very important because 
it’s these last pounds, Shuey 
points out, that take time and 
money to develop and are the 
reason for demanding an_in- 
creased per pound price. 

Shuey’s attention to the small 
things must pay off for his losses 
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from mortality and inferior birds 
runs about 3 per cent. Last spring 
he sent 1000 cockerels at 13 weeks 
of age to the roaster market with 
an average weight of 6.09 pounds 
per bird and there were only 
two rejects in the entire load. 


The quality of his birds, Shuey 
told us, enables him to make a 
profit regardless of low prices on 
“run-of-the-mill” birds because 
he has found that those who want 
quality poultry will come back 
time and time again to get a uni- 
form, plump bird, although oth- 
ers might be much cheaper. In 
order to assure his customers that 
their choice of his birds is justi- 
fied, he buys only the best birds 
available. He buys them sexed 
and raises the pullets and cock- 
erels separately. Feed, Shuey 
maintains, is never a worry with 
him. He has found a feed that 
he likes, one that puts pounds 
on his birds at a reasonable price, 
consistently and easily. 

“Changing feeds in order to 
buy cheap when dealing in qual- 
ity production,” he said, “won't 
work in growing out good roast- 
ers any more than it will in any 
other line where quality, not 
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quantity, is desired.” 

Since last spring his average 
weight roaster hit the 4.60 pounds 
per bird at 11 weeks old ratio. At 
that time the conversion ratio 
of feed to meat was 3.11, which 
isn’t low according to fryer stan- 
dards, but for roasters it is just 
about average. Since then he has 
been able to reduce the ratio 
to 2.9. 


Shuey aims for the holiday 
markets of Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas and Easter. The broodings 
are pegged at three times a year, 
all-in and all-out system being 
used with a full brooding com- 
ing off at Easter. The Thanks- 
giving and Christmas market is 
solved by a split brooding with 
one batch starting a month after 
the other. The third brooding 
comes off the ranch during the 
first part of August. Since there 
isn’t a holiday market at this 
time, the majority of the birds go 
to the fryer market. Avery has 
little trouble in marketing his 
birds as fryers to wholesalers. The 
wholesalers look forward to buy- 
ing his fryer production and are 
willing to pay a little extra for his 
quality birds. 





More than eight million families were assisted by some phase 
of Extension work in 1953. The figure is 24 percent larger than 
for the previous year, according to the Extension Activities and 
Accomplishments report. Nearly 4 million were farm families, 
and more than that many were rural nonfarm families and urban 
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Smokey Bear Aids Milk Drive 


The little bear which has won children's hearts everywhere 
now sells dairy products . - . 


Condensed from Marketing Activities 


Lynn Kennon 


MOKEY BEAR, the celebrat- 

ed symbol of forest fire pre- 
vention, now lends his talents to 
another kind of conservation 
campaign — aimed at increasing 
milk consumption by children— 
in a television film just released 
by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The film, “A Toast To Smok- 
ey,” is part of an industry-gov- 
ernment program to ease milk 
marketing problems by boosting 
consumption. The program has 
a two-fold purpose: Increasing 
children’s milk use makes an im- 
portant contribution to their 
health, both now and in the fut- 
ure as they benefit from the milk- 
drinking habit; and the dairy in- 
dustry benefits as current mar- 
keting problems ease and future 
market expansion is encouraged 
as children drink more milk. 


Smokey was asked to help in 
this campaign because of his pop- 
ularity and proven powers of per- 
suasion. His activities are con- 
trolled by an Act of Congress in 
behalf of forest fire prevention. 


The importance of the milk pro- 
gram’s success in conserving the 
nation’s human_resources by 
building up children’s health, and 
in making the best possible use 
of the nation’s abundant milk 
supply, led Administrators of the 
Smokey Bear Act to authorize 
Smokey’s participaton in the 
campaign. 

In “A Toast To Smokey,” the 
famous bear urges children every- 
where to drink more milk. He 
points out that both little trees 
and children need protection 
from harm and nourishment to 
help them grow. Drinking plenty 
of good, fresh milk, he explains, 
helps children grow big and 
strong just as preventing fires 
helps little trees grow big and 
strong. 


Smokey has become a favorite 
of children throughout the coun- 
try. They consider him a close 
personal friend, and he has found 
them a staunch ally in his cam- 
paign against forest fires. 

Through the years, Smokey’s 
fame has spread as the “forest 


Reprinted from Marketing Activities, Washington, D. C. 
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fire preventin’ bear. The sym- 
bol became reality about five 
years ago, when a crew of fire 
fighters found a tiny black bear 
cub in the ruins of a forest fire 
that ravaged Lincoln National 
Park in New Mexico. The for- 
lorn cub, hair singed and paws 
burned, was taken to Santa Fe 
for treatment. Pictures of “Smok- 
ey,’ bandages swathing his paws, 
touched the hearts of millions of 
newspaper readers. 

When Smokey recovered from 
his burns, he was flown to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he was given 
a home in the National Zoo. 
There he was formally presented 
to the youngsters of America. 
Since then, Smokey has become 
a model for posters and cartoons, 
a movie actor, a radio and tele- 
vision personality, and a constant 
reminder of the need to be care- 
ful with fire. Forest Service of- 
ficials give him major credit for 
the 18-per cent drop in forest 
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fires from 1952 to 1953. 

“A Toast To Smokey” is a one- 
minute film designed for use by 
television stations either as a spot 
announcement or for inclusion in 
children’s programs. The Na- 
tional Dairy Council, a preducer- 
supported dairy promotion organ- 
ization, has arranged for a full- 
color version of the film. This 
will be available for circulation 
through the Council’s film library 
service and for color television 
use. 

Production and distribution of 
the film continues the industry- 
government effort to boost milk 
consumption as a solution to cur- 
rent dairy marketing problems. 
Milk production on farms during 
1954 reached an estimated 123.8 
billion pounds. That’s 2 per cent 
more than the previous high of 
121.2 billion pounds produced in 
1953 and over 7 billion pounds 
more than the 1943-52 average 
of 116.4 billion pounds. 











How To Control Horn Flies 


A quick, easy method for controlling hornflies on dairy cattle has 
proved successful in U. S. Department of Agriculture tests. A table- 
spoonful of 50 per cent methoxychlor insecticide is sprinkled along 
the back of the animal and then spread around and rubbed into 
the hair with a few sweeps of the hand. Powder should be spread 
evenly over back, neck, and upper sides. Two to three weeks’ con- 
trol of hornflies has been reported with such an application. One 
four-pound bag of “Marlate” 50 methoxychlor insecticide applied 
at two-week intervals is enough to control flies on up to 20 milk 
cows for 10 weeks. 


Product Information Service 

















Fertilize Your Cover Crop 


It pays good dividends, up to 
4 


O% increase... 


Condensed from National Fertilizer Review 


Frank App 


N terms of plant nutrients, 
the acre value of a well-grown 
cover crop is equal to a ton of 
high grade fertilizer, and in 
terms of organic matter, to a 
10-ton application of manure. 
All these benefits can and usu- 
ally are produced at the time of 
the year when no cash crops can 
be grown. Consequently there 
can be no charge made for rental 
of land. The farmer who follows 
a good cover-cropping practice 
which leaves none of his land 
bare throughout the winter, 
maintains and creates assets that 
reflect themselves in higher yields 
per acre and per pound of fer- 
tilizer purchased, higher fertility 
levels, more organic matter and 
humus, better soil tilth and pro- 
tection from wind and water 
erosion — plus conservation of 
available nutrients left over from 
the preceding cash crop. 
Vegetable and potato growers 
along the Atlantic Coast have 
followed an _ established cover- 


Reprinted by permission from National 
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crop practice for a great many 
years. As long ago as 1914, a 
survey of the potato growers of 
Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
who followed a custom of grow- 
ing potatoes continuously on the 
same land but used a cover crop 
each year, revealed that they 
had the highest yields. In other 
words, a system of a continuously 
grown potato crop followed by 
a cover crop each year improved 
the fertility. Also, it was ob- 
served that they produced better 
than where a rotation was prac- 
ticed. 

This was difficult to under- 
stand at the time since rotations 
were considered essential for the 
production of any crop. We now 
know that a properly selected 
and grown cover crop can be 
a superior substitute for many 
rotations. It no longer is essen- 
tial to follow a rotation to main- 
tain fertility and yields. Crops 
that formerly were grown be- 
cause they were considered neces- 
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sary for a good rotation can, to- 
day, be profitably eliminated. 

In order to gauge properly 
the values of any particular cov- 
er crop, we must first establish 
the objectives for which they are 
to be grown. It would be un- 
wise to rank any of the follow- 
ing yardsticks as No. 1 since the 
cover crop should be selected 
primarily to provide the most es- 
sential requirements of a partic- 
ular soil and the cash crop to fol- 
low. In one instance, it might 
be the plant nutrient contained 
in the cover crop itself; in an- 
other, soil structure; or again, 
it might be conservation of plant 
food, or protection against wind 
and water erosion. 


The amount of plant food— 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, cal- 
cium, magnesium, and minor ele- 
ments—depend upon the species 
of cover crop selected and the 
manner in which it is grown. 
This can best be expressed in 
terms of fertilizer values per acre 
of cover crop. At Seabrook 
Farms, where we cover crop all 
of our soils for the production 
of approximately 20,000 acres of 
vegetables, our commercial cov- 
er crops for 1953—most of which 
were fertilized—contained _ per 
acre, 116 lbs. of nitrogen (N), 
85 Ibs. of phosphoric acid 
(P2005), 419 lbs. of potash 


(K2O), or the equivalent of a 
ton of 6-4-21 fertilizer. 
In addition to this, these cov- 
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er crops contained 5.5 tons of 
dry organic matter, which is our 
main source for the supply of 
humus. A few fields that were 
not fertilized had a low per-acre 
average of 52 Ibs. of nitrogen 
(N), 45 lbs. of phosphoric acid 
(P2O5), and 163 Ibs. of potash 
(K2O), equivalent to a ton of 
2Y%-2%-8 fertilizer, and only 
three tons of dry matter. 

In both instances, these cover 
crops were grasses, such as rye 
grass, wheat, barley and ryes, each 
one of which has certain advan- 
tages over the others for specific 
conditions. However, all of them 
need to be fertilized if each is 
to be properly grown. and to be 
made most profitable the same as 
any cash crop. 


A well-grown cover crop pro- 
duces (1) in terms of plant nu- 
trients the equivalent of a ton 
of high grade fertilizer, of a dif- 
ferent form from that found in 
the fertilizer bag, and (2) in 
terms of organic matter, 10 tons 
of manure. From my observa- 
tion and experience I have found 
that the plant nutrients pro- 
duced in a good cover crop are 
superior for growing cash crops 
to those from the manure from 
my dairy barns. 

Of the various cover crops we 
grow commercially, rye grass 
ranks No. 1 for improving the 
tilth of the soil. It has a very 
extensive and fibrous root  sys- 
tem that leaves a superior crumb 
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structure so that when the crop 
is plowed under, the furrow 
slice has a ribbon-like appear- 
ance with the soil particles held 
together by millions of fine roots 
and root hairs. 


Botanists measured the root 
growth of a single rye grass 
plant, grown for four months in 
a fertile soil contained in a wood- 
en box a foot square at the top 
and 22 inches deep; that is, 
somewhat less than 2 cubic feet 
of soil. The plant had 80 shoots 
with an average of six leaves per 
shoot, and was about 20 inches 
tall at the end of the experiment. 
The total exposed surface of the 
top of the plant was 51.4 square 
feet. There were 14 million 
main, secondary, tertiary, and 
quarternary roots. The total sur- 
face of the roots is 130 times 
that of the shoots. Approxi- 
mately 3 miles of new roots and 
50 miles of new root hairs were 
added each day in the soil from 
this one plant of rye grass! This 
was considerably more than was 
found in oats but less than that 
found in blue grass. From this 
we can realize the tremendous 
impact the root system has on 
the tilth of the soil from a plant 
such as rye grass. 

The structure and pcrosity, 
which are closely correlated, are 
improved with all cover crops. 
However, there is a marked dif- 
ference among them and the se- 
lection should be based upon the 
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requirements for each particular 
field and the cash crop to follow. 


The ideal cropping system is 
one in which no raindrop falls 
on bare soil. We should not al- 
low any soil to remain without 
a cover throughout the fall, 
winter and spring months. This 
is the time of the year when most 
of our erosion takes place, both 
wind and water, and the avail- 
able plant food left from the 
preceding cash crop is leached 
away. Farmers who follow the 
practice of husking corn by hand 
and cutting the stover so as to 
leave it in large shocks on the 
field throughout the winter have 
a demonstration on their farm of 
the loss of plant nutrients which 
leach throughout the winter 
months. I have observed that 
wherever these shocks were 
standing, the succeeding crop, 
usually oats, would grow much 
better because there was a higher 
fertility level of available nutri- 
ents on these spots protected 
from leaching. The cover crop 
following a cash crop will quickly 
absorb all available nutrients left 
by the cash crop and in addi- 
tion, considerably more of what 
would ordinarily be unavailable 
for the next cash crop. 

The quality of the cover crop 
depends upon the species selected 
along with how it is grown and 
with the fertility level for its 
growth. When the preceding 
cash crop is produced with a 
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high fertility level, there is usu- 
ally sufficient phosphorus and 
potash left to grow most cover 
crops. However, if the cover crop 
is a grass, nitrogen must be 
added during the early fall or 
early spring. If it is a legume 
which follows a cash crop not 
having a high fertility level, it 
will need at least phosphorus and 
potash and may need some nit- 
rogen. The measure of quality 
is represented in the percentage 
of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash which should be a mini- 
mum of about 1.5 per cent nit- 
rogen, three-fourths of 1 per cent 
P2O5, and 3 per cent K2O of 
the cover crop. The percentage 
of the different plant nutrients 
will vary greatly not only with 
the species but also with the fer- 
tility level and the fertilizer ap- 
plication to maintain the fertility 
level. 

Selection of a cover crop de- 
pends upon the area where the 
cover crop is to be grown and 
the time of the year the cash 
crop was removed so that the 
cover crop can be seeded. For 
a crop such as corn, rye grass 
can be seeded at the last culti- 
vation before the crop is harvest- 
ed. For most crops, however, it 
is necessary to wait until the 
cash crop is removed. We seed 
a cover crop immediately after 
the cash crop is harvested. Con- 
sequently we are seeding winter 
cover crops beginning early in 
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August until late in November. 


If the time of seeding allows, 
we prefer to use a combination 
of crimson clover and rye grass 
or crimson and one of the grain 
crops such as wheat, barley or 
rye. More often, however, it is 
crimson and rye grass. This com- 
bination furnishes us with the 
best soil tilth. It usually requires 
no nitrogen to grow because the 
clover furnishes the nitrogen to 
the grasses. If the fertility level 
is low in potash and phosphorus, 
this must be applied, since leg- 
umes require a high phosphorus- 
potash level. However, our cash 
crops are ordinarily grown on 
soil with high fertility levels leav- 
ing sufficient residue for the 
cover crop. This would not be 
true for most crops, such as 
corn. After the first week in 
September, we can no longer use 
crimson but we can still con- 
tinue to use rye grass until Oc- 


tober. From then on, we must 
use wheat, barley or rye. The 
November cover crop is_ rye. 


When the cash crop is harvested, 
too late for rye, which is the case 
in a small proportion of our 
spinach acreage, we use a sum- 
mer cover crop such as corn fol- 
lowed by fall spinach. 

The cover crop seed _ bed 
should be prepared with the same 
care that is used for a cash crop 
seed bed. We make a soil analy- 
sts immediately after the cash 
crop is removed and from this 
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we can determine the fertilizer 
which must be added. Nitrogen 
is added in all cases, and fre- 
quently phosphorus and some- 
times potash, late in September 
or early October for most of the 
acreage seeded without a legume 
after the first week of Septem- 
ber. For those late-seeded cover- 
crops that do not make sufficient 
growth to absorb the fertilizer 
quickly, the application is made 
in the spring of the year as soon 
as growth starts. This applica- 
tion of fertilizer does not increase 
the total application per acre: 
less is applied to the cash crop. 
However, the total amount of 
available plant nutrients, because 
of the application of fertilizer 
to the cover crop is considerably 
more than that previously avail- 
able for the cash crops. 


We do not have much data as 
to the time when the plant food 
from the cover crop becomes 
available for use to the cash crop. 
At Seabrook Farms we have a 
project currently underway to 
determine this. However, I have 
observed the growth of corn fol- 
lowing a good cover crop com- 
pared with a dressing of manure 
applied before plowing in the 
same field: the corn made a 
more vigorous growth from the 
very beginning where the good 
cover crop had been grown com- 
pared to where it had a poorer 
cover crop plus the late coat of 
manure. The field had the same 
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amount of both manure and fer- 
tilizer applied but part of the 
field was manured in the winter. 
The manure in each case was 
taken directly from a dairy barn. 
Consequently, the early ma- 
nured part had a cover crop 
twice the size and of much high- 
er quality than the rye grass 
cover crop grown without the 
manure. It is highly significant, 
however, that a quality cover 
crop possesses such value. 


Ordinarily we like to have a 
minimum of 1.5 per cent of 
nitrogen, three-fourths of 1 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 3.5 per 
cent potash. Cover crops grown 
without the proper fertility level 
have considerably less, and when 
the nitrogen is under 1.5 per- 
cent or less, the cover crop will 
take the nitrogen away from the 
following cash crop. It will also 
take some of the phosphorus 
until it is decomposed. Follow- 
ing this period, it will then give 
back the plant food it took away. 
Nevertheless, this may be too late 
and the cash crop sometimes 
will suffer when such conditions 
exist. In order to get this quality 
it is also essential that the cov- 
er crop be plowed under at the 
proper time. This is before it 
reaches the heading stage. 

Since we have begun fertiliz- 
ing our cover crops and growing 
them as they should be grown, 
the yields for our major cash 
crops have increased over 40 per 
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cent! This increase has been ob- 
tained without an increase in the 
amount of fertilizer used per 
acre. It represents considerable 
plant food used per unit of crop 
production. Some _ vegetable 
growers are using an excess of 
fertilizer and decreasing instead 
of increasing their crop yield. 
No grower can afford to grow 
crops today without the use of 
an appropriately calibrated soil 
analysis as a guide upon which 
to base his plant food require- 
ments for both cover crops and 


cash crops. 
The tremendous acreage of 
bare ground that is exposed 


throughout the fall, winter and 
spring months is a great loss to 
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our agriculture and our agricul- 
tural resources. A properly grown 
and selected cover crop, primed 
with the necessary plant food, 
applied in the early fall or early 
spring. may be likened to a fer- 
tilizer plant on the farm. We 
have had cases where as little 
as 25 lbs. of nitrogen applied to 
rye returned in the cover crop 
three times the amount of nit- 
rogen applied and increased the 
phosphorus fourfold, and potash 
sevenfold. The fertility level for 
grasses is lower than the fertility 
levels for tilled crops, including 
vegetables. This is a fact ordi- 
narily not considered. Neverthe- 
less it is important. 





Add Vitamins, Minerals For Breeding Flock 
Eggs from a breeding flock that lays at a high rate don’t 
have to be low in hatchability—if you feed and manage the hens 


properly. 


That’s the word from Paul A. Thornton, researcher at Mich- 
igan State. The breeding flock owner has to remember that his 
hens need more nutrients—especially vitamins and minerals—than a 
flock that produces only market eggs. 

Thornton believes, however, that antibiotics aren’t necessary 


for a healthy breeding flock. 





Treat Fence Posts For Long Life 


According to the University of Illinois, tests show the effective- 








ness of treating softwood and hardwood fenceposts with pentachlor- 
phenol. Out of 150 treated softwood fence posts, not one has failed 
after being in the ground for seven and one-half years, although nine 
of them showed some decay. ‘Treated hardwood posts showed 19 
out of 171 with some decay. However, softwood posts take the 
Untreated posts used in the 


pentachlorphenol treatment better. 
tests failed in less than three years. 


Better Farming Methods 
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SMALL-SCALE FEEDER 


He has no 
his 30 hea 
the year around and makes the operation 
a success... 


ferns feeds no hay, but keeps 


capacity feedlot full of heifers 





Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 


Raymond Coppock 


A CATTLE feeding operation 


can be shaped to fit a sur- 
prisingly large number of circum- 
stances—even when some of the 
so-called “essentials” are missing. 


Take the case of Hap Lambert 
of Le Grand in California’s 
Merced County, who has been 
in the feeding business since be- 
fore the war, doing his own 
slaughtering and wholesaling: 

He still has no irrigated pas- 
ture. 

He feeds no hay of any kind. 

And there’s not a steer in his 
lot—only heifers. 

Lambert goes as far as Texas 
to buy weaner calves in large lots, 
for uniformity. From October 
through June, they go on natural 
hill range near Le Grand, but 
purchases are made so that his 
feed-lot is close to its capacity of 
30 head all year. 


Feeds By-Products 


Lambert gets average daily 
gains of 134 to 2 lb. by feeding 
barley, molasses, cottonseed meal 


Reprinted by 


and cotton hulls for roughage. 
The cotton products, from an oil 
mill a few miles away, come in 
a 1-to-3 mixture and the heifers 
“take to it like the best hay,” 
says Lambert. 


“Of course, hay would be fine,” 
he adds. “But we’re just not 
fixed to handle it, and the ani- 
mals seem to do just as well on 


the hulls.” 


The cotton roughage is cheap- 
er, too, Lambert says. (The latest 
quotation in his area for a 25% 
meal—75% hull mixture is $34.- 
55 per ton. That’s 12% protein.) 


Lambert, who lives in the heart 
of a traditional barley-raising 
area, buys his grain in bulk on 
the ranch and feeds six pounds 
per head per day. 

For some years, Lambert han- 
dled both steers and heifers, but 
it finally became obvious that 
the heifers finished out faster, 
thus used less feed. “We haven’t 
had a steer on the place since,” 
he reports. Of course, this also 
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eliminates the nuisance of having 
to handle them separately. 

Another factor in this decision 
was the spread in price between 
heifers and bull calves. 


Gets Smaller Carcass 
Lambert reports that he has 
detected no difference in dress- 
out or in carcass quality between 
steers and heifers. One factor: 
his customers prefer a smaller 
carcass, and he usually slaughters 
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heifers shows up best. 


Although he does his own mar- 
keting, Lambert believes that 
cattle feeding—at least in Cali- 
fornia’s Central valley—deserves 
a better trial by the average 
farmer who couldn’t do his own 
wholesaling or go into the bus- 
iness on a large scale. In any 
case, his experience is a pretty 
good indication that you don’t 
need gigantic pastures, a feed- 












an animal at about 750 lb. where 
the weight-gaining advantage of 


mixing mill or a million dollars 
to fatten cattle successfully. 





Dwarf Apple Trees Questioned 


Fruit growers in all parts of the country are expressing interest 
in dwarf apple trees, but more should be learned about them before 
they are adopted, a Virginia horticulturist says. 

According to Dr. Wesley P. Judkins, dwarf trees, in the light 
of what is now known about them, should be used only in moder- 
ately sized test blocks. Few commercial planters have made any 
extensive plantings of dwarfs. 

Characteristics of apples grown on the dwarf trees usually are 
identical to those grown on standard trees, and young and middle- 
aged dwarf trees may produce larger fruit than is grown on middle- 
aged and old standard trees. 

Judkins said a survey letter sent to horticulturists in eastern and 
midwestern sections of the country yielded this information: 

In most states there is a serious lack of information about the 
growth and yield responses of dwarf apple trees. In some cases 
yields were lower than expected and the trees had a tendency to 
heel over when planted on a windy site. Researchers have been 
generally reluctant to recommend the dwarfs for commercial 
plantings. 

Currently the most widely planted dwarf apple trees are on 
Malling (cap M) stocks. A variety called Malling II produces trees 
that are about two-thirds to three-fourths standard size, and seems 
to be considered the most promising for commercial use. 
Virginia Extension 
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VERY once in a while some- 

one asks whether or not it’s 
safe to raise twin calves for breed- 
ing purposes. A great deal of 
confusion exists on this subject. 


Some owners believe that when 
the twins are heifers both will 
breed, with twin bulls always be- 
ing non-breeders. Others hold 
a belief exactly opposite, and 
say that twin bulls will be breed- 
ers, while twin heifers will be 
non-breeders. Still others claim 
that all twins of the same sex 
will be non-breeders, and finally, 
there are those who swear that 
they will all be breeders. 


A similar amount of uncer- 
tainty seems to exist in regard 
to mixed sets of twins where one 
is a bull and the other is a heifer. 

Strictly speaking, some calves 
will always be non-breeders, re- 
gardless of whether they’re twins 
or not, but twins that are of the 
same sex will at least have a nor- 
mal chance of growing up into 
breeders. When one twin is a 
heifer and the other is a bull, the 


What To Do About Twin Calves 


How to identify "free-martins.” 
avoid misconceptions about breeding po- 
tentialities of twin calves... 


How to 


Condensed from American Hereford Journal 


Dr. J. W. Bailey 


heifer will be a non-breeder about 
nine times out of ten. There’s 
a good reason why this is true. 


As twin calves develop in the 
uterus of the dam, both the tes- 
ticles and the ovaries eventually 
start secreting hormones that 
mix with blood circulating 
through the youngsters. The tes- 
ticles of the male develop a bit 
faster and start secreting hor- 
mones a little earlier than the 
ovaries of the female. Unfortu- 
nately, the male hormones have 
the effect of counteracting the 
female hormones and preventing 
normal development of the heif- 
er’s reproductive organs. 


These hormones have no effect 
on heifers having a separate cir- 
culatory system of their own, 
since the blood of the male twin 
doesn’t enter their bodies, and 
these females then have a normal 
chance of becoming breeders in 
later life. However, when both 
twins have the same circulatory 
system, the male hormones have 
a chance to cause trouble, and 


Reprinted by permission from American Hereford Journal 
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the heifer is then born as a so- 
called “free-martin” that will 
never breed. Since about 90 per 
cent of all bovine twins have the 
same circulatory system before 
birth, it is only natural that a 
similar percentage of heifers born 
twins to bulls turns out to be 
non-breeders. 

In case you’ve had one of these 
mixed sets of twins born on your 
place, there are at least four ways 
of determining whether or not 
the heifer has a chance of being 
a breeder. You may be able to 
examine the blood vessels of the 
afterbirth and tell whether or not 
both twins have had the same 
circulatory system. 

A better method consists of 
having a veterinarian examine 
the vagina of the new born heif- 
er with a tiny speculum and a 
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flashlight. As an alternative, you 
can insert the rounded end of a 
small test tube in the vagina. If 
the test tube can be passed for 
a distance of about 4 inches, 
there is a fair chance that the 
heifer will grow up to be a 
breeder. Finally, you can raise 
the heifer until she is a year old. 
If she doesn’t have any heat per- 
iods in that time, and grows into 
a coarse, staggy animal that looks 
like a steer, you can be pretty 
sure that you’ve raised a “free- 
martin.” The diagnosis can be 
definitely confirmed by having a 
veterinarian insert a hand in the 
animal’s rectum to make an ex- 
amination of the reproductive 
organs. He will probably find no 
uterus or ovaries at all, and in 
most cases there will be only a 
small part of a normal vagina. 











Farmer Cooperative Membership Breaks Record 


Total memberships in farmer cooperatives have reached a 
record 7.5 million. Statistics compiled yearly by USDA’s Farmer 
Cooperative Service show this total for 1952-53. It is almost double 
the number of 10 years ago, only slightly higher than member- 
ships of 1951-52. The 7.5 million memberships represent some 
three million individual farmers, many of them belonging to more 
than one cooperative. Farm supply associations showed a gain, 
accounting for 1/3 of the total. Net value of the 1952-53 business 
transacted by farmer cooperatives, not including that between co- 
ops was $9.5 billion—a gain of $100 million over 1951-52. Products 
sold for farmers who were members of marketing cooperatives had 
a net value of almost $7.4 billion in 1952-53. Dairy products led, 
more than $2.4 billion. Second was grain, including soybeans and 
soybean products, almost $1.6 billion. Livestock and livestock pro- 
ducts were third, slightly less than $1.5 billion. 
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E’VE been searching for 

years to find a hormone 
that will pave the way to sheep- 
breeding short-cuts. 

No wonder. Think of what a 
money maker it would be to get 
the jump on normal breeding 
seasons. 

But though scientists and farm- 
ers have had their hopes raised 
from time to time, it has always 
been just another false alarm. 

You probably recall the stir 
ECP made two years ago. Earlier 
the fuss was over gonadotrophin. 
Both are sex hormones. Both can 
be used to bring ewes in heat, 
in season or out. Trouble is, 
while gonadotrophins produce 
normal heat, you can’t count on 
regularity. Estrogens produce a 
“false” heat. 

When ECP was hailed as a 
hormone that would make it pos- 
sible to raise two lamb crops a 
year from the same ewe, the 
University of California, like 
other states, set up a series of 
field trials. Frankly, we weren’t 
too optimistic, because ECP is 


Go Easy With Hormone Breeding of Sheep 


Study results of these California experi- 
ments before counting on hormones. . . 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


tm Dr. H. H. Cole, University of California 


not a new hormone. It differs 
slightly from a hormone that was 
discovered approximately 20 years 
ago. 

What took place in our trials 
on the H. E. Pinkham ranch in 
Glenn County was typical. In 
an effort to get early lambs, we 
selected 50 Columbia-Rambouil- 
let yearling ewes; injected each 
one with a two milligram shot of 
ECP. That was on May 2—ear- 
lier than they would normally 
come into heat. 

Immediately, rams were fitted 
with marking harnesses and 
turned in. And within five days, 
48 of the ewes came into heat 
and were bred. 

But six months later—a full 
30 days after lambs were due— 
only 8 of the treated ewes had 
lambed. None of these eight 
lambs resulted from breeding 
during the heat cycle when the 
hormone brought the ewes into 
heat! 

Yet in an untreated bunch of 
50 ewes, 19 had lambed by the 
same date. So this indicates to us 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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that treatment with ECP isn’t 
the answer. 

So use of hormones such as 
ECP may actually reduce a lamb 
crop, instead of helping it. 

The story is much the same 
with the longer-known hormone, 
gonadotrophin. Occasionally it 
does the job, but on the average 
no more than 10% of the treated 
ewes become pregnant. 

Gonadotrophin combined with 
another hormone, progesterone, 
has helped get off-season lambs 
at two Experiment Stations re- 
cently. But another Station found 
the treatment to be of no use. 

So this is what we know to- 
day about the response of ewes 
to estrogen hormones: They tend 
to induce outward signs of heat, 
but release of an egg from the 
ovary to be fertilized may actually 
be slowed down. 

Under unusual conditions, it 
may be true that estrogens stim- 
ulate rather than slow down the 
ovary. And this may explain 
why some folks thought ECP 


would produce genuine heat dur- 
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ing a ewe’s normal non-breeding 
season. 

Sheep go an average 17 days 
between heats. And during the 
breeding season, the number of 
cycles varies by age and breed. 

For example, ewe lambs have 
fewer heat periods than older, 
mature ewes. 

We find that blackface mut- 
ton-breed ewes usually have their 
first heat period during Septem- 
ber, and, unless bred, continue 
through 8 or 10 more. 

Breeds like the Rambouillet 
and Merino have a longer breed- 
ing season. Ewes will frequently 
breed as early as June and July, 
with continuing cycles through 
the following March. 

So until we have better luck 
using hormones, here’s something 
that might be done to get earlier 
lambs: Start selecting to develop 
strains within breeds which will 
come into heat early. 

The big drawback here, 
though, is cross-breeding. What’s 
done within a breed may not car- 
ry over into the cross. 





Wheat A Problem Crop 


Wheat is always a U.S. surplus grain that gives us a big head- 
ache anytime other countries also have good crops. They either 
buy less if they normally need to buy, or they sell more if they 
normally export. Competition for wheat is not apt to create much 
extra demand. Domestic prices would tumble, 50c to 75c per 
bushel almost overnight, if the present export subsidy (66c to 76c) 
was omitted. So the current price of wheat here is about 70c above 
the world market into which we must export huge surpluses each 


year. 





Do-Well Agricultural Letter 
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Coming Hybrid Sorghums 


New made-to-your order sorghums are being developed .. . 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 


Carl Deitemeyer 


SMILE wreathes the face 

of Dr. O. J. Webster, agron- 
omist, USDA, stationed at the 
University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture, when you ask him 
about the possibilities of hybrid 
sorghum. 


Sorghum breeders, of which 
Dr. Webster is one of a few, have 
produced hybrids in many com- 
binations that have produced in- 
creases of 50 to 100% over the 
yield of present commercial va- 
rieties. But it will be several 
years before farmers are able to 
secure hybrid seed commercially. 


Agronomist Webster declares 
that hybrid forage varieties, equal 
or superior to the varieties now 
being grown, will be developed 
eventually. 

“These hybrids will make it 
possible to produce seed on short 
growing plants that can be har- 
vested with the combine, thus 
eliminating the laborious and ex- 
pensive process of harvesting seed 
from tall-growing plants. But 
when planted, this seed will pro- 
duce the tall-growing plants that 
give maximum forage yields,” he 
emphasizes. 


Dwarf types that are early ma- 
turing have expanded grain sor- 
ghum production into Nebraska, 
South Dakota, Colorado and Wy- 
oming. 

Sorghum breeders have devel- 
oped more palatable forage va- 
rieties. ‘These workers are also 
making progress on the prussic 
acid poisoning problem. The Ne- 
braska Experiment Station has 
about completed work of trans- 
ferring the low prussic acid char- 
acteristic of a Wisconsin sudan 
grass selection into all of the com- 


mercial forage varieties grown in 
Nebraska. 


The time isn’t too far off when 
it may be possible in some areas 
to pasture forage sorghums suc- 
cessfully at any time during the 
season or after the crop is ma- 
ture, predicts Dr. Webster. 


Several years ago discovery of 
“cytoplasmic sterility’ has made 
it feasible for producing hybrid 
seed. Dr. Webster says that sor- 
ghum plants with this type of ster- 
ility do not shed pollen and the 
flowers are readily fertilized with 
pollen carried by the wind from 
normal plants. 


Reprinted by permission from Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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With this technique the sor- 
ghum breeder finds it a simple 
process to produce and maintain 
sterile and fertile lines to be used 
in crossing fields for the produc- 
tion of hybrid seed at a reason- 
able cost. 


If the season is a normal one 
sorghums can yield as much as 
or more than corn. And with 
adequate fertility under irriga- 
tion yields of over 100 bushels per 
acre can be obtained. 

The forage sorghums are com- 
monly used for silage or fodder. 
When planted in rows and culti- 
vated, some of these forage sor- 
ghums will produce 20 tons or 
more silage per acre. 

A good seedbed is an aid to 
good sorghum production. You 
must kill weeds, conserve mois- 
ture, and pulverize and warm the 
soil. Warming is very important 
because sorghum seed germinates 
poorly when the soil is cold. 

Since sorghum is a small-seeded 
crop, surface planting with a 
corn planter or with a grain drill 
with certain spouts stopped to 
give the desired row spacing is 
recommended. Use furrow open- 
ers if the surface soil is dry to a 
depth of three inches or more. 
Listers are not recommended un- 
less the furrows are shallow and 
have a broad base. Planting in 
deep furrows in cold soil, as is 
done with corn, may result in the 
seed’s rotting before germination 
or in slow seedling growth. 
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Delay your planting until the 
soil is warm enough to insure 
good seed germination and rapid 
emergence of the plants. As a rule 
plant about 10 days to two weeks 
later than normal time for plant- 
ing corn. 

Test your sorghum seed for 
germination. A test of less than 
80 per cent as a rule is unsatis- 
factory. Remember that field 
germination of sorghum seed 
with good viability will run from 
30 to 50 per cent less than the 
laboratory germination. 

Most of the varieties suitable 
for combine harvest are planted 
at rates as high as ten pounds 
per acre. Thick planting results 
in smaller heads which are more 
easily threshed with some com- 
bines. 

The forage sorghums usually 
yield more and give higher qual- 
ity forage from closer spacings 
either when grown in rows or 
when drilled. 

If you plant in 40 or 42-inch 
rows, plants in the row should 
be for — eastern Nebraska — for 
grain 4 to 6 inches, for forage 
2 to 4 inches; central and west- 
ern Nebraska—for grain 6 to 8 
inches, for forage 4 to 6 inches. 

When drilled for hay, about 
100 pounds of seed should be 
sown per acre in eastern Nebraska 
and 75 pounds per acre further 
west in the state. 

Research in sorghum practices 
at Kansas State College shows 
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that sorghum planted in 20-inch 
rows, never cultivated, yielded 
one-fourth more than in 40-inch 
cultivated rows. 


In heavy soils seed should be 
covered with 1 to 1% inches of 
soil. In light soils the seed may 
be placed somewhat deeper than 
in heavy soils. Be sure and pack 
the soil firmly around the seed. 

Sorghum planted in rows is 
cultivated the same as _ corn. 
Broadleaf weeds such as pigweed, 
cocklebur, sunflower and _ rag- 
weed can be controlled with 2,4- 
D but should be only used as a 
supplement to cultivation. 

The principal reason that sor- 
ghum is “hard on the land” is 
that it depletes the soil moisture 
and temporarily ties-up available 
nitrates. The nitrate tie-up ef- 
fect can be overcome by adding 
nitrogen to the soil in the form 
of manure or commercial fertil- 
izer and by using more legumes 
in the rotations, points out Agron- 
omist Webster. 

If you get beneficial results 
from fertilizer on other crops 
you can expect a like response 
from sorghums. Use 30 to 40 
pounds of nitrogen about the 
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third week of June, and at plant- 
ing time for forage varieties. On 
irrigated land higher rates may 
prove even more profitable. 


Mixed fertilizers containing 
phosphate should be used on limy 
bottom land and eroded slopes 
or on fields testing very low in 
phosphate. Phosphate fertilizers 
should be applied before or at the 
time of planting. Twenty to forty 
pounds of available phosphate 
per acre is suggested where the 
fertilizer is banded in the row, 
and higher rates if broadcast. 


All sorghum seed should be 
treated for control of kernel smut 
and for other organisms that 
cause rotting of the planted seed. 

Chemical compounds such as 
Ceresan M, Panogen, Agrox, 
Arasan, Spergon, Orthocide, and 
Setrete can be used. The first 
two products are the only ones 
of the group recommended for 
treating Leoti, Black Amber, or 
other varieties with persistent 
glumes. Be sure and follow man- 
ufacturers’ recommendations. 
Treating with some compounds 
at rates more than the recom- 
mended rate will cause serious 
injury to the seed. 





If you are sole owner or partner in a trade or business, you 
are covered by Social Security. To be sure that you get full Social 
Security credits for your earnings, make certain that your self-em- 
ployment tax report is correct and complete. For some helpful in- 
formation needed in filling out your return, ask your nearest So- 


cial Security office or Director of Internal Revenue Office. 
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Corn Irrigation oe ee ia May 1985 Sudden Death Among Cattle Feb. 1955 
Forage ‘Crop Irrigation ...-May i966 Little Pigs Need Attention .Feb. 1955 
Water at Seabrook .......-..June 1965 pamage, to cTeats ----------Mar. 135 
Sprinkler Erosion ........... June 1955 Operation Screwworm peter April 1955 
INSECTS and INSECTICIDES oO out ENS April 1955 
Root Borer in Red Clover ..Dec. 1954 | PR eR a rnne May 1955 
Protect Against Scours .May 1955 
1965 Insecticides .........cce. April 1955 et ee Jun, 1968 
PASTURES WEEDS 
ee an he oi vee ed 1954 2.4-D Doubles Pasture punwed April 1955 
Superphosphate for Meadows Nov. 1954 peel wana — i caahat Dalat ae May 1955 
Have Good Pastures ....... Dec. 1954 QISC — 
Renovating at $5 Per Acre ..Jan. 1955 ane A 7 aple Syrup ...... Oct. 1954 
New Johnson Grass Hybrid Feb. 1955 coo P rom 5. rbeweeea Oct. 1954 
New Strip Grazing ........ Feb. 1955 oss from Lightning ...... Oct. 1954 
Grazing Alfalfas ........... Mar. 1955 Christmas Tree Farming ...Feb. 1954 
Primer of Renovation ...... Mar. 1955 | Ang Ps Prong Dec. 1954 
Birdsfoot Trefoil ........... Mar. 1955 4  » oe . . ener Dec. 1954 
Pasture Booster ............. April 1955 rm. oug Ww. Rats ........ Jan. 1955 
Green Lot Feeding .......... April 1965 Farmer ip ae Spm sees Jan. 1955 
SITS sweOw AsUOKR...., ren. JO. 
Seed for Grasslands ........ June 1955 New Type Community || ”’ Feb. 1968 
POULTRY Agriculture and Atom ....... April 1955 
Let Water Do Running ....Oct. 1954 New Weather Prophet ...... April 1955 
Spray Immunity into Chicks Nov. 1954 Pleasure Horses Are Fun . * “Abefl 1955 
ewcastle Vaccine .......... Dec. 1954 Farming on Formosa ........ May 1955 
High Feed Efficiency ..... Dec. 1954 How To Keep a Farm Wife .June 1955 





























A good farm book 
can substitute for 
a lot of unhappy 
farming experience 
and cost you a 
great deal less in 
time and money. 


Yapp an 
Fitting and 


Best Farm Books For Your Library 


Select titles you need and order from these pages. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Beef Cattle. 4th Edition. R. R. mer 
641 pages. 1952. . $6. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


llinoi 420 “p 
Illinois. , 
gho 


112 p. 1952. (Source 3) ........ $2.00 
Dairy Cattle Feeding and Mgt., Hen- Farm Records. Hopkins & Heady. 320 


derson-Reaves. 1954 (Source 6) $5.50 pages. (Source 3) 


ORDER BOOKS DIRECT FROM THESE PUBLISHERS—lIdentify- 
ing numbers at left appear also in book title descriptions to 


tell source of each book. Send $.15 per book to cover postage. 
(1) Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

(2) C. H. Hinman, Grand Junction, Colorado. 

(3) Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
(4) Farmer’s Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
(5) Springer Publishing Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
(6) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
(7) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING - Ghacens —~ jmounns on 
Artificial Breeding of Farm Animals. ange anagement. ampson. 1952. 
Perry. 1952 Edition. (Source 4) $5.00 SS eee $7.50 


Forages: The Science of Grassland Ag- 
riculture. Hughes. 724 p. (Source 3) 
$6.75 


(Source 6) .. . POULTRY 
Economics of Poultry Mgt. Botsford. 
AND DAIRYING 1952. (Source Ra pT CH $5.75 


Hatchery Operation and Mgt. Funk- 


Dairy Cattle. 1955. 4th Edition. W. W. Irwin. 1955. (Source 6)... an 
itoures “€)” 54 3 a Poultry Production. Marble 

vee: a 
wing Dairy Cattle. nd Jeffrey. (Source 7) ........ $6.00 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


How to Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. 
3.75 


FARM CROPS —" aN, pisource Oe seccaaues i 
Hunger Signs in Crops. Color photos. aw an e Farmer. Beuscher, 1955. 
Practical. EG eee: $4.50 Te Feed 4.95 


Crop Production, Principles and Prac- Feeds and Feeding. Complete. Morrison, 
te ren. — S * ¥ 

Plant Regulators in Agriculture. ur- 
kep. 1954. (Source 6) ......... $5.50 FEEDS 


ource 4) $4.50 1951. 1200 p. (Source 4) ...... $3.50 


Feeds and Feeding. Complete. Morrison. 
1951. 1200 p. (Source 4) ........ .00 
























refund. 




















to water rights. 


treatment of diseases, parasites, 
common injuries. The advice of 
314 specialists in easy ABC order. 


Feeds and Feeding. Abridged. Morri- 


Protect Your Farm son. 1951. 631 p. (Source 4) ...$3.50 
LAW AND THE FARMER by ; GENERAL FARMING 
Beuscher. What law means in Midwest Farm Handbook, 400 p. 1954. 
every situation of work and life on NE BP iseccanbneen pawa cence 3. 
® care. a ~~ Lys be ° — Cae and Grassland Farming. Hi 
clear of legal troubles an ow to taten. 336 p. 
ain all benefits under State and p. (Source 1) -$5.00 
ederal laws. Everything from wills GENERAL LIVESTOCK 


Animal Breeding. Winters. 1954. 


416 pages Send only $4.95 _ . . Saree eeeet $5.75 
Livestock Health Encyclopedia Dual-Purpose Cattle. C. H. Hinman. 

Edited by R. Seiden. How to im- 320 p. Illus. (Source 2) ....... .00 

prove the health of your cattle, ; 

sheep, hogs, other livestock. Which SHEEP 

remedies to use for best results at Sheep Science. Kammlade. 1947. 534 p. 

lowest cost, in prevention and ONE GE sexta recesceccas cues $6.00 


TREES AND FORESTRY 
Improved Nut Trees of North America 


and How to Grow Them. Reed 
, ll ages. 300 illustrations. $5.95 Davidson. (Source 1)... 0 
TRIAL ORDER. Within ten days : VETERINARY 
you may return book(s) for full Livestock Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 


624 p. 300 Illus. 1951 (Source 3) $6.95 


Farmer’s Digest This niin of farm books is a service 


to our re 


Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin | information about congeners. For 





about costs, write to Farm- 











er’s Digest. Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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Now. ..Have An 


Attractive Farm Sign 


You've always wanted a beautiful sign . . . now you 
For you, we will build a sign to order 
with an attractive illustration at a fraction of the 
cost a sign painter would have to charge. 
agrees it's good business to dress-up and identify your 
Order your sign today from this ad. 


can have if. 


farm. 
faction guaranteed. 


Reflectorized Farm 
‘ - and Home Identifica- 
tion Signs 


Smart and attractive. 
For farm or town use. 
Always is good tas‘e. 
Complete with black 
steel bracket and 
hardware ready to at- 
tach to post, tree or 
building. Size 8”x20”. 
Dark green background, yellow pattern 
and teflectorized lettering on both 
sides. 
ized 





$3.95 plus 25c for each reflector- 
letter 


on both sides. 






Identify your mailbox, 
bags, tools, crates, ete. 
Make your own “For 
Sale’’ and ‘‘No Trespass” signs. Oil- 


board stencil lasts years. Your choice 
of 1: or 1%” letters. Three line stencils 
cut-to-order, $1.00 each. 25c¢ for addi- 
tional lines. Stencil ink and applicator 
$.50. 


Reflectorized Mail Box Sign 


Mounts 
youl 


quickly, easily 
mailbox. ‘‘Lights’’ 


on 
up 


for passing cars. Works day 
and night. 16” panel. Name 
on both sides. $3.00 postpaid. 


Reflectorized Lawn Sign 
Similar to above but furnished with 
24” post for use in lawn or yard. $4.00 


postpaid. 








Everybody 


Satis- 


YOUR NAME HERE 














Order Your Sign In Color 
With Choice of Breed Pictures 


Finest, most beautiful signs ever of- 
fered farmers. Take your choice of 17 
different true-type breed illustrations 
in full color. A fine sign builds pres- 








tige, helps you sell breeding stock, 
d.esses up your place. 

All signs painted in color on both 
cides, Metal panels with new metal 
frames. Size 24” x 30”. 

Illustrations Available 

Guernsey Milking Shorthorn 
Jersey Leghorn Rooster 
Holstein Turkey Gobbler 
Ayrshire White Holland 
Brown Swiss urkey 
Hereford Rhode Island Red 
Angus Hereford Hog 
Shorthorn Hampshire Sheep 


Polled Shorthorn General Farm 


SIGN COMPLETE with your choice of 
breed picture above and up to 20 let- 


ters of your name or farm name on 
both sides, plus scroll bracket illus- 
trated above. Shipped express col- 
DE. bcdadidunnsdacnndursanatuseuse $18.20 
EXTRA LETTERS over 20 included in 
sign price, 20c each. 

REFLECTORIZING OF LETTERING 
OU CE NE Sh veascdctcenwesxueed $ 4.00 


Breed Decals 
And Truck Letters - 








Same. illustra- 
tions above as 


decals. Sizes 
vary from 
16” to 221%” 


to 14” x 14” 
Easily mounted. 
more beautiful 

obtain otherwise. 
Specify decal desired ......$3.50 each 
DECAL LETTERS A low cost way 
to get your name on your truck. Your 
choice black or yellow. 214” high let- 
ters 5c each. 34%” letters, 10c each. 


Finer, 
you can 


Long lasting. 


detail than 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


FARM SIGNS, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 











Meeting on a beautiful estate 
outside New York City recently, 
a group of farm leaders, govern- 
ment experts and business men 
talked things over and came to 
some important conclusions about 
the future of farming in the U. S. 


They agreed that the decline 
in agriculture's share of the econ- 
omy is part of a long-running 
trend that began when the country 
began. The big problem — they 
agreed — was to adjust agricul- 
ture to its diminishing role by get- 
ting small income farmers off 
the land and into industry. The 
trend is toward the larger, more 
efficient farms 2% of which now 
produce 25% of total farm sales. 
In the long-time future, they be- 
lieve, there will be fewer farmers 
but more prosperous ones. 


Continuing their long hard look 
at the farm situation, the assembly 
agreed that the importance of 
price supports for solving long 
range farm problems has been 
greatly exaggerated. In fact, 
supports have overstimulated pro- 
duction of some commodities. As 
for production controls, they re- 
duce efficiency and add to pro- 


What About the Long-Time 


FUTURE OF FARMING? 


And there's little 


duction costs. 
to the claim that price supports 
help the small farmer who doesn't 
produce enough to benefit much. 
It's the big farmers who gain most. 


The experts gave short shrift to 
the popular idea that lagging farm 
income is a drag on the U. S. 
economy. Direct farm income now 
is only 5% to 6% of total U. S. 
income. A 20% drop in farm in- 
come means only |% on national 
income. 


At first glance, all of this may 
not look good to you. It all de- 
pends on where you stand. If you 
can produce efficiently on a rela- 
tively large scale, it means less 
competition from marginal oper- 
ators who get litle for their labor 
and more prosperity for you. If 
you sell or service agriculture, it 
means you will have fewer custo- 
mers but more good ones. 


The problem is to help the 
marginal operators get off the 
land by such measures as locating 
more industrial plants in rural 
areas. It will be a slow process 
and to the best interests of all 
. . « providing the general econ- 
omy is kept stable and expanding. 









